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REVIEW. 


Yorktown; an Historical Romance. In Two Volumes. Boston. 
Wells & Lilly. 8vo. 


Tue mere name of this book will lead our readers to a 
sufficient knowledge of the time and place of the story. 

On the banks of the James, we are introduced to two officers 
in the American service, St. Olmar and Edward Leslie. Edward 
has a sister Helen, who resides with her guardian and uncle, Wal- 
stein, a German by birth, and a royalist of his own free will, and 
no friend to Edward. While the two friends are talking together, 
Helen, who is in a boat with her uncle, spies her brother, and, 
in her eagerness to speak fo him, reaches forward, loses her 
balance, and souse she goes into the water. ‘The uncle takes no 
concern in the matter, resolving to remain dry and comfortable. 
But Edward, without waiting “to throw off his external garments” 
(which, we would inform the unlearned, means no more than what 
are commonly called “outer garments”) plunges ia. What with 
exertions to save his sister, a strong eddy, and well soaked regimen- 
tals, he in the end finds himself stretched on the bank, his sister, 
insensible, by his side, and St. Olmar wringing her hair. Had 
those days been like ours, when ladies wear but little more hair 
than they pay for, St. Olmar would have been saved his trouble, 
ay, and the heartach too; for, in that case, though our heroine 
had gone down loaded with raven or sunny locks, there would 
presently have come poking above water, a head nearly as smooth 
as aseal’s. But it wasnot sotobe. The Major was fairly caught 
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in the tangles of this Nezra’s hair ; and, as she had been over 
head and ears in water, so fell he over head and ears in love. 

There is an English colonel, Clifford by name, a man of 
wealth and family, to whom Walstein would fain marry his niece, 
whom the colonel would fain marry ; but Helen will neither 
drown herself nor be run away with. for the colonel, and his suit 
fails. If the truth must be told, St. Olmar had not only saved 
Helen’s life, but was fortunate enough to be wounded, and 
taken prisoner with Edward; Helen sees him while asleep in 
her brother’s apartment ; and what with the interesting languor 
of his pale face, and what with his finely turned head, her head 
is turned too ; and a light touch “at his brow, to feel if it were 
still moist and warm,” goes straight to her heart. Not an hour 
on his knees would have done half so much for St. Olmar. ‘This 
was in the year 1781. According to Theodore Hook, for a man 
in the nineteenth century to be found on his knees, would be as 
fatal to his reputation, as it would in any age be ruinous to the 
character of a horse to be seen in that posture. St. Olimar gets 
well of his wound; visits Helen; the uncle is absent; Helen is 
alarmed at the thoughts of a forced marriage with Clifford ; St. 
Olmar, all against his own intentions, declares his love, advises 
Helen to marry him that very day, and, as he had been exchanged, 
to set off with him for camp. This was doing up things a little more 
hastily than did “ my uncle-father and aunt-mother ;” but Helen 
is a girl of spirit, and makes up her mind to it. While the cere- 
mony is going on, Maude Mansel, a strange, wild woman (of whom 
more hereafter) rushes in, and declares St. Olmar and Helen, as 
Patrick would say, to be brothers. » St. Olmar leaves the room ; 
Helen faints, as she should do, and is carried off by Maude. St. 
Olimar, inconsolable at his sudden disappointment, goes to bed 
and to sleep. Maude, it seems, had a son Rupert, whom she 
was determined should marry Helen, who, from all accounts, was 
in great peril of being married to all the men in the colony, 
whether she would or not. Finally, Yorktown is taken; the 
British depart ; Rupert dies of his wounds; his strange mother 
follows him; St. Olmar turns out to be the cousin of Helen; 
discovers his father in an old friend and protector, a Frenchman 
of wealth and high rank, and is married; and Walstein, who is 
obliged to fly the country on account of his crimes, notwithstanding 
his dislike of a wetting, is lost at sea. 

If in making this slight analysis, we should appear to our 
author, whom we understand to be a lady, to have set lightly by 
her story, we do assure her, it “is no such matter.’ She must 
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allow something to the pleasure, that a reviewer in common with 
others, takes in showing off his own cleverness whilst he is talking 
of bigger folks, and the necessity he is under of finding entertain- 
ment for his readers. 

A great defect in this work, and what our readers may think 
rather an alarming one, is the want of a larger number of interest- 
ing characters. ‘This however is, in some measure, supplied 
by the frequent appearance of Maude. Helen, it is true, is a 
girl of spirit. She has good sense, would have her own way, 
and is neither Amazonian nor cold blue. As to the colonels, 
majors, and captains, they are-very well after their manner, and, 
no doubt, did good service for king or republic; but there are 
multitudes of such colonels, majors, and captains. We are not 
speaking of our militia ;—no, we know too well where reverence 
is due. It was hardly fair upon Colonel Walstein, to make him 
so dull a fellow and so great a scoundrel at the same time. ‘The 
acts related of him, would do credit to his Satanic majesty him- 
self; but when we are expecting to see his majesty, or one very 
much like him, we are presented with something like a barber’s . 
block in a club-wig. Our author is not particularly to blame for 
this. If a tory was indeed what our works of fiction would make 
him out to be, he was the dullest and most formal creature that 
ever “writ himself gentleinan.” Edward’s language is more like a 
gallant of Charles the Second’s court to his mistress, than like that 
of a brother to a sister. He talks to her of those “small white hands, 
the enchanting grace with which those fairy feet,” &c., and ends 
with lines from a chaste little poem on a wedding by Suckling,— 
a warning against quoting qu@tations. Again, he calls her’ “dear, 
yet cruel girl.” Now every body knows, that such hard language 
as this last, has been solely the property of lovers from the time 
that Isaac spoke thus unto Rebekah, at even-tide, because of her 
tarrying. St. Olmar, instead of being cold with horror at the 
thought, that he was just about marrying one whom he is pre- 
vented making his wife, by being told she is his sister, takes it as 
the severest of disappointments, and does not well know how to 
bear it. ‘These are mistakes in the passions, and in the language 
of the passions, which we should have hardly supposed it pos- 
sible for any one to fall into. Neither should master St. Olmar 
talk so much of his love for Helen to the brother. None but a 
vulgar man could do it; and to a brother, such a subject is painful. 
There is no affection more unearthly than that of a brother for a 
sister ; and in his thoughts of her, he shrinks from the very name 
of a passion, which, however pure, must yet breathe of this world. 
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It is true the world is coarse enough; but we believe not often 
so coarse in these relations as most novelists would make it. We 
hope not—we don’t know. 

A word upon our author’s style. Our “dames tonge” is 
fallen on evil days,—days of orations, newspapers, and speeches. 
Those who would write well, must read back. In a well drawn 
description of Maude, we are told, “ Her eyes might have apper- 
tained to a more youthful face.” Helen says to Edward, “ We 
rejoiced, because it cemented the natural link of affection, and 
made us one in heart, and soul, and sentiment; but we should 
have thought this simple circumstance of our birth a subject of 
still greater congratulation, could we have foreseen the purpose, 
to which it might once be apples.” In short, they were twins. 
“ What do you read, my lord?” ‘ Words, words, words!” 

Nothing in the world is more tedious, than a long-winded, 
long-worded talker in a work of fiction, except it be such a talker 
in real life. We feel this most in the impassioned scenes of 
Maude ; for if “brevity is the soul of wit,” so is it of passion. . 
The simplest words and closely packed, for dialogue. We have 
not spoken thus of our author’s style, in comparison with the 
generality of American novels; no, in this relation, we should have 
no complaint to make, notwithstanding her too frequent faults. 

Though Maude can hardly be called an original character, yet 
we do not recollect any one of whom she is a close copy. She is 
certainly a powerful character. Her dress, her large bony form, 
strong features, and fierce eye; her fervent eloquence, notwith- 
standing its defects, are all well distinguished, yet kept in proper 
agreement. Her deep love for heg childy born in dishonor, and 
for whose sake she seems to crave the sufferings that come from 
the want of the comforts of life,—this, contrasted with her reso- 
lution to sacrifice the peace of a good girl for the sake of making 
him happy ; her lofty spirit, stern courage, and upbearing energy 
of soul, set off by corroding remorse, and sorrow of heart, and 
wild and superstitious melancholy ; and these again by her deadly 
hate of Walstein, her seducer ; and, to this, her thirst for revenge, — 
as they show our author’s power in drawing characters above the 
common run of mortals, discover also her knowledge of the 
workings of the heart, and tell us, too, in what fearful neighbour- 
hood lie the evil and good passions of our souls. 

Our author’s descriptions of scenery are generally too vague. 
We must, however, except that around Maude’s house, as well 
as the rough, shed-like building in the woods, seen by a blazing 
fire; nor let us forget the interview of Maude with her son, in 
which she tells him her dream. We have not room for more. 
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The first volume will not compare with the second in interest. 
In the latter, a new spirit seems put into the author,—a favorable 
symptom. ‘The death scene of the son is truly solemn, but is 
weakened by its too great length. This is a general fault of 
the work. If a second edition is to appear, let the scenes be 
cut down, the long words be taken out, and simpler ones put in 
their place; let attempts at pleasantry be entirely given over as 
desperate, and the whole brought compactly together, and our 
author herself will be surprised at the additional strength and 
interest that it will give to her story. 

If our author thinks we have trifled out of place, we do assure 
her we have meant nothing unkindly. She certainly has the 
defects on which we have remarked ; and we have preferred 
speaking of them in a playful way, to being solemn and awful. 

his work is greatly in advance of her “ Saratoga.” We leave 
her, hoping that she will weigh seriously what we may have 
thrown out too lightly; assuring her, that she has power and 
talents enough to stand against her own faults and our foolery. 





The Hunter, and other Poems. By Micau P. Fit. Boston. 
Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 1826. 12mo. pp. 147. 


Turis volume is the production of a very young man; “the 
result of lonely meditations” in the Western forest, snatched 
in the intervals of preparation for the bar ;” a “ native effort,” 
which the American public are expected therefore to look upon 
with a sort of parental complacency ; while the critics are earnestly 
besought to exercise all their known benignity towards the first 
aspirations of an infant muse. But our young friend has, after 
all, ventured upon a great and solemn matter, namely, to write 
and put forth a book; the design whereof, as of all other books 
that ever were written, we suppose is either the edification or the 
amusement of the reader. He who has done this, has thrown down 
his gauntlet to the world ; and we hold it altogether unreasonable 
in him to expect, either that the nation at large shall read what 
they may not like, out of pure patriotism, or that the critic should 
forego his office, and neglect to execute the great commission, by 
which he is required, in the name of the republic of letters, to 
sink, burn, and destroy all bad books whatsoever, without respect 
to the age, sex, or condition of their authors. The public, even 
the American public, will, in spite of tears and prayers, administer 
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justice upon its offspring, when caught in a literary offence, with 
somewhat of Roman severity; and it may well be doubted, 
whether any thing is gained from those dread inquisitors, the 
reviewers, by suing beforehand for mercy or forgiveness. 

However, let not a sentence of total condemnation, in the 
present instance, be too hastily inferred. We would not be 
understood to maintain, as absolute and inflexible, the rule, that 
poetry knows no mean ; and that, not being excellent, it is there- 
fore, of course, intolerable. ‘True enough it is, that from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, the descent is somewhat sudden and 
precipitous ; but, sublimity apart, between the good and bad of 
mortal things, whether intellectual or physical, and whether poetic 
or prosaic, there seems to us to be a very regular gradation. And 
it is well for our author that such is the case. We are willing to 
bestow all possible consideration on his tender years and other 
calamities; but we cannot, in conscience, set him up among the 
divinities, on the top of F'ame’s pinnacle, merely because he is 
a very promising boy; and it would grieve us beyond measure, 
could we find no other alternative, than to thrust him with the 
indiscriminate rabble into the bottomless pit at its base. So far 
from this, we are very much disposed to place our young friend 
somewhere about the middle of the stairway ; where, we assure 
him, he will find a great deal of very good company, it being a 
station commonly assigned to highly respectable authors of both 
sexes, who never committed themselves by doing any thing very 
sublime or very ridiculous. 

The principal of these poems are the “Hunter” and 
“ Sorotaphion,” a very hard name, signifying, as our author 
says, “inurnation,” also a hard name, and supposed to signify 
the art of “ inurning,” or being “inurned;” for the use of which, 
Shakspeare’s “ponderous and marble jaws” are a voucher. This 
he esteems a very capital subject for poetry, and seems to wonder 
that no living author had devoted himself to it before. But, to 
begin at the beginning, and secundum artem, the “Hunter” is a 
narrative poem, in three cantos, written mostly in octosyllabic, or, 
more properly —s four-footed rhyme, and containing near 
two thousand verses. ‘The subject-matter of the same is an auto- 
biography, communicated by an old hunter to a young one. 
rey lost his mother in infancy, he migrated with his father to 
the West; he there meets a beautiful young émigrée ; love and 
marriage-promises are the consequence. Meanwhile, the neigh- 
bouring Indians make a sudden inroad on the young settlement, 
and all his kindred are massacred ; not finding the body of his 
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betrothed among the slain, he raises a small party and pursues 
the Indians, surprises them sleeping at their camp, and, without 
an alarm, succeeds in stealing off the fair captive ; on awaking 
and discovering their loss, the Indians pursue and overtake in 
their turn; the Hunter and his friends are driven into an ambush, 
and there murderously attacked by unseen enemies ; the Hunter 
sees his destined bride slaughtered before his eyes, and, on 
recovering from a state of insensibility, he finds himself the only 
liviag individual of his party, surrounded by the dead bodies of 
his friends, and bound, so as to be deprived of motion, to that of 
his betrothed. After lingering thus several days, the wolf pro 
about him by night, and the carrion-bird by day, he is finally 
relieved by a party of woodsmen. With their aid, he pursues the 
Indians, and wreaks upon them a terrible revenge ; after which, 
he retires to a secluded spot, deep in the wilderness, where he had 
led, for a long course of years, a hermit’s life rather than a hunter’s, 
having no communication with civilized man, until visited by the 
youth to whom he tells his tale, and by whom he is finally buried. 
This outline is evidently susceptible of being filled up to great 
effect. ‘The American wilderness affords ample materials for the 
sublime and beautiful of poetic descriptions. 'The romantic race 
which peoples its vallies and its forests, are peculiar and admirable 
engines of the grand andthe terrible; and the civilized agents 
of the piece are described in situations that admit of the deepest 
pathos, and might call into action both the softer and the fiercer 
emotions of the heart. Our author, therefore, has chosen 
a field in which a warm and vigorous imagination would have 
luxuriated alternately in the bold and the graceful, the tender and 
the terrible of poetic conceptions. He deserves the praise of a 
well laid fiction. But it requires far less of genius to frame the 
plot, than to conduct it; and the same story, the same incidents, 
with which a master-spirit of romance might inflame the imagina- 
tion and wring the heart of his reader, would be but “ stale, flat, 
and unprofitable ” in the mouth of a proser; just as the very 
same block of marble, which now breathes the grace and spirit of 
the poetic god, might indeed, under the chisel of an ordinary artist, 
have taken the human shape, but, lacking life and divinity, would 
have remained a block of marble still. We are far from meaning 
to apply this in its full force to our author. We have already inti- 
mated, that we consider him in a respectable station among the 
young American poetasters of the day. What we mean to assert, 
is, that he has not made that of his materials, which indicates 
a very high order of poetical imagination. If his tragic scenes 
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do not excite laughter, neither do they move us to tears. ‘They 
have certainly nothing of the “King Cambyses’ vein;” on 
the contrary, they are written, in general, with good taste and 
good sense, in good verse and good English; all which are un- 
doubtedly good things, but very far from making, of themselves, 
good poetry. The truth is, our author’s poetry is well enough 
for a gentleman, but hardly well enough for a poet; and we cannot 
in conscience say, that we think it amounts to a triumphant justifi- 
cation of authorship. The greatest defect of the composition, as 
an epic or narrative poem, is, that the action, or rather the descrip- 
jon of the action, wants life; whereas the description of visible 
nature, on the other hand, sometimes breathes a spirit of genuine 
an i We can afford to give the reader a passage or two in 
proof. Take, for example, the following ; 


“Tt was a summer’s cloudless morn, 
The sun himself, but newly born, 

Just o’er the mountain’s summit hung, 
And, from a brow serenely bright, 
Along the open forest flung 

A radiant flood of morning light, 
Which, through its thousand alleys playing, 
Drest the green turf in orient pearl ; 
The clouds were seen, in mid air laying, 
Wreathed in many a snowy curl; 
Around was heard the vocal throng, 
And far amid the vaulted sky 

The lark’s sweet song, floating along, 
Like some unearthly melody.” _p. 23. 


There is a cheerfulness in the tone of these verses, and a melody 
in their ryhthm, which reminds one a little of the “ L’Allegro” 
of Milton ; far more, indeed, than does the “I Contento” of our 
author, which he seems to fear might be taken for an imitation. 
Here is another pretty specimen, in character somewhat similar 

to the preceding. 

“The tempest, which had just gone by, 

Still hung along the Eastern sky, 

And threatened, as it rolled away. 

The birds from every dripping spray, 

Were pouring forth their joyous mirth. 

The torrent with its waters brown, 

From rock to rock came rushing down ; 

While, from among the smoking hills, 

The voices of a thousand rills 

Were heard, exulting at its birth. 
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A breeze came whispering through the wood, 
And, from its thousand tresses, shook 

The big round drops, that trembling, stood, 
Like pearls, in every leafy nook. 

When, on a turf of richest green, 

Which spread around his cabin door, 
O’er-arched with boughs, that joined to screen 
The dwelling of the lonely man, 

That Hermit sat; and thus, once more, 

The story of his life began.” pp. 35, 36. 


The following may be selected as a remarkably heautiful ex- 
pression of a trite sentiment. 


‘* How swift the joyous hours take wing, 

When their bright pinions only bring 

The rainbow tints of hope and pleasure, 

Rosy health and dreams of mirth. 

But oh! the creeping snail is fleet, 

Compared with time, when his dark feet 

In pain steal round the dial measure ; 

For sickness clogs the swift-winged hours, 

And sorrow’s tears, like falling showers, 

Weigh down their dripping plumes to earth.” pp. 68. 


The reader, we think, will be well enough pleased with these 
to pardon one more quotation, in which an image of horror is 
presented with some effect. It is the scene of the second sunrise 
after the Hunter was left by the Indians, bound alive to the 
corpse of his mistress. 


‘* At length, with cool and fragrant breath, 
The rosy morn came tripping by ; 

And smiled away the film of death 

A moment from my languid eye. 

I saw the carrion-birds once more 

Around me met, in dark divan, 

To hold their feast of triumph o’er 

Those tainted wrecks of lordly man. 
Some rode aloft on outspread wing, 

And wheeled in many an airy ring ; 

While others plucked their dainty food 
From those poor unresisting cheeks ; 

Or, mounting on some dry branch, stood, 
And, satiate, wiped their gory beaks. 
Their sooty pinions seemed to wave, 

Like Death’s dark banner, o’er the grave.” p. 69. 


The whole of this period of the tale has considerable interest and 


poetic power ; but what might it not have been in the handsof a poet? 
VOL. I. 32 
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The “Sorotaphion” is a poem in blank verse, somewhat after 
the manner of Cowper or Young. When we say this, we refer, 
of course, rather to the species of poetry, than to the style of 
intellectual composition, or to the structure of the verse; for 
in these qualities, few authors are more dissimilar than those 
abovenamed. Besides, our present subject of anatomy is not 
chargeable with the vice of imitation to a servile degree. His 
general object, in the poem now under review, seems to be, to 
satisfy his reader, that the ancient practice of burning, instead of 
burying the dead, and “ inurning ” their ashes, instead of suffering 
them to be mingled with the common earth, is far more congenial 
to the feelings of bereaved affection, and not adverse to the prin- 
ciples of our religion. In discussing the topic, he takes occasion 
to review, with something of a poetic eye, the usages which have 
prevailed in different ages and nations, in regard to the funereal 
rites and memorials of the dead. ‘The pyramids and catacombs 
of Egypt, the ancient mounds of the American forest, the lime- 
stone caverns of Tennessee, and the ordinary Christian burial- 
ground, as well as the Roman urn and the , Peete: pile of the 
Hindoo, give rise to a long train of sombre reflections, in which 
there is a good deal of thought and some poetry. 

As a favorable sample of the style, we present a short extract 
found near the opening of the poem. 

*“« Stern King of Terrors! Thou hast plied thy scythe 
For years and ages. Summer fields before 
Thy path stand fresh with grass and flowers. All flesh 
Is grass. Thou stridest grimly on, well pleased, 
Pale, but untired ; heeding not the sands, 
Still running from thy glass. At morn, 
At noon, at eve, and while the twinkling stars 
Run on their silent courses, mowing still. 
Fatigue, or pause, or rest thou knowest not. 
Nor heedest groans, nor tears, nor shrinking spasm ; 
Frames, crippled and time-worn by fourscore years ; 
The bridegroom, to the nuptial bed in joy 
Hieing in haste ; the purple-cinctured king, 
The wailing infant in its mother’s arms, 
Prostrate behind thee, wither in thy path.” pp. 83, 84. 

There are eight or ten other short pieces in the book, which 
hardly merit particular remark. They are all of a serious cast, 
except the “After Dinner Eclogue,” in which the superior merits 
of gold and brass are alternately sung for a wager, by two young 
men, over a bottle of wine. We do not think our author eminently 
successful in delicate or humorous satire. 
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Upon the whole, this book is a very remarkable production, 
considering that it comes from the banks of the Red River. We 
are bold enough to pronounce it the very best poetic specimen 
we have seen from that quarter. Our author gives us to under- 
stand, that he does not propose to himself so poor a trade, as 
authorship must be on the borders of the Arkansas, for a perma- 
nent profession ; and, since his work bears testimony to a sensible, 
well regulated, and cultivated mind, we dare say, we shall hear 
of him to greater advantage one of these days, in some of the 
many honorable posts, into which the law is so much more apt 
than the muse to install her votaries. If such should be the case, 
he may rest assured, that many a sagacious lawyer, learned judge, 
and wise statesman, has been the youthful inventor of worse 
rhymes than himself. And let him not think, that we are niggardly 
of our praise ; for the truth is, we esteem it a great matter, for a 
young man on the banks of the Red River, to write a book of 
poetry which he will not hereafter have occasion to be very 
much ashamed of; and we seriously take this to be such a book, 
although we cannot believe, that it will entitle the writer to a 
great deal of poetic renown. 





A Discourse, delivered on the twenty-fourth of October, 1826, 

po the Society P nd the Commemoration of the Landing of 

illiam Penn. By T. 1. Wuarton, Esq. Published by 
request of the Society. Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 44. 


A Great number of public discourses have lately issued from 
the American press, full of eulogiums on our own country. We 
have been told again and again, in almost every form of expression 
that could be made to fit the thought, what a great, strong, and 
wise nation we are grown, and how much greater, stronger, and 
wiser we shall yet become. We have no disposition to be skeptical 
about a doctrine so agreeable in itself, and urged with so much zeal, 
and occasionally with so much eloquence. We desire to record 
our assent to this comfortable creed, and to declare our firm belief 
that we are great, strong, and wise, and our confident expectation 
of the period, when we shall be able to utter this boast with even 
better grace than at present. Nor have we any objection to our 
orators’ holding forth on this topic, so long as it affords any thing 
new, either in the way of fact, argument, or illustration. It is, 
indeed, a most tempting one to the popular declaimer ; there is 
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something that so powerfully stirs the imagination in the rapid 
growth of our country, and in the large prospeet of the future 
which it opens to us, that it is naturally enough seized upon as a 
topic capable of being employed with powerful effect in a public 
discourse. Next to complacency in ourselves, one of the most 
agreeable of sensations is complacency in the nation to which we 
belong. Both these feelings are naturally desirous to give them- 
selves utterance in speech; but the decorums of society impose 
certain restraints on the former, while the latter is permitted to 
expatiate without limit. It is the misfortune, however, of this 
attractive and fruitful topic, that, like most others, it is liable to 
be at last exhausted by continued discussion ; and we have our 
fears that it is so already. It has already been handled by men of 
every degree of talent and of cultivation; and the picture of our 
national glory has been embellished by the coloring of a variety 
of imaginations, from the most impatient and creative down to the 
most inactive and frigid. What has been done in this way is, in 
many instances, exceedingly well done, and, for ourselves, we are 
quite satisfied with it. At present, the subject stands like the 
famous quarrel of Sir Lucius O”’Trigger,—very well as it is,— 
and we are afraid would only be spoiled by further discussion. 
Every thing that can now be said upon it, has been anticipated 
by some more fortunate orator, and every vision of national pros- 
perity must be made up of the rags and remnants of some former 
pageant. The day of original speculation on this subject has 
gone by for the present; and if the subject were laid by also, it 
might perhaps, ere long, be again presented with something like 
the lustre of novelty. In a few years our national affairs will have 
assumed another aspect, and new matter will have been produced 
both for reflection and for declamation. 

In the mean time, a numerous class of topics, of a less inviting 
nature than those we have mentioned, but not wholly undeserving 
of attention, have been entirely overlooked. Great and strong as 
we are, there are yet many things in which we are little and weak ; 
and with all our wisdom, there are some matters in which we are 
not wise. Our population has its virtues, but it has also its vices ; 
in some things we have shown ourselves enlightened, but in others 
we have mistaken, and perhaps still mistake our true interests. 
‘The future has its promises, but it has also its perils. The great 
machine of civil government seems constructed to go on smoothly 
and prosperously ; but the passions of iudividuals are on the watch 
to pervert its movements to their own gratification, and the interests 
of particular bodies of men are endeavouring to entangle its springs 
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with a web of impolitic regulations, woven for herself by Europe 
in the days of her ignorance and inexperience. We compare 
ourselves with the nations of the old world, and we feel a proper 
pride in the comparison. But are there no virtues which we 
might learn from them? Are there none of the decorums and 
proprieties of life, which make so much of its happiness, better 
practised there than with us? Instead of copying what is praise- 
worthy in their example, are we not daily making progress in 
their vices? We boast of the spirit of enterprise that prevails 
among our citizens ; but does it never lead them to overstep their 
integrity, and, among the risks which they run for the sake. 
of making fortunes, are they never prompted to hazard their 
reputation? We look back with pride to our fathers, and justly ; 
but are not some of their good qualities preserved in our memory 
rather than in our practice ? We rejoice in our national security ; 
but are there no dangers over which we sleep? Is there not one 
in the very bosom of the nation,—one of which it is hardly lawful 
to speak, lest our voices should dissolve the spell that keeps it 
chained? Are the liberties of which we boast, never abused ; the 
laws which are our pride, never perverted; the plenty with which 
we are blessed, never made the occasion of excess; the public 
opinion, by which our government is upheld and moved, always 
rightly instructed and rightly directed? Let the popular orator, 
who aspires after originality or who aims to be useful, sometimes 
touch upon these topics. Instead of always lauding our virtues 
and congratulating us upon our good fortune, let him sometimes 
tell us of our moral and political faults, our moral and political 
dangers. His admonitions might not perhaps be very flattering to 
our vanity, but if wisely administered, they would neither be un- 
profitable nor offensive. We have perhaps as a nation, grown 
somewhat too impatient of censure. ‘The rebukes we have re- 
ceived in the English journals, have not been such as to make us 
in love with reproof, nor such as to do us much good. They 
have been administered in too arrogant or too malignant a spirit. 
They have been either uttered in a tone of affected contempt, 
or they have been in themselves the groundless calumnies of an 
enemy. This has undoubtedly been the principal cause of those 
liberal panegyrics we have bestowed on ourselves. We discov- 
ered that we could defend ourselves at least as eloquently as 
we had been attacked; and we sung our own praises the more 
stoutly, because we had been denied our real and peculiar merits. 

We do not indeed wish to see a just pride in our country 
discouraged. It would be matter of infinite sorrow, were our 
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people to lose that sanguine character so well suited to their con- 
dition. It would be lamentable indeed, were that happy spirit of 
confidence in the future, and complacency in our own destiny, 
turned into discontent and melancholy foreboding. It is the 
natural character of new existence and early vigor, and belongs 
as much to youthful and prosperous nations as to youthful and 
healthy human beings. e love these generous anticipations, 
these cheerful views of our condition, and we would not willingly 
let them die, for we feel that with them would also die many of the 
characteristic virtues of our nation. But we should be sorry to see 
this disposition cherished to our own hurt. We should be sorry 
to see a man made vain because he is good, or a nation withheld 
from amendment because many things are already well. ‘The 
voice of kindness is not always the voice of praise. Generous 
spirits, it is true, require the stimulus of approbation, but they 
need also something more. A higher degree of perfection should 
be shown them, a more faultless preeminence to which they 
should be incited to aspire. A nation extending itself like ours, 
with an almost preternatural rapidity, needs other lessons than 
astonishment at its growth and declamations on its greatness. If 
there be any justness in the parallel drawn between the youth of 
nations and that of individuals, we are now in the situation of 
one whose intellect is rapidly unfolding, and whose passions are 
putting forth their unregulated strength, and we therefore need 
constant watchfulness and admonition. 

We can hardly hope, however, that, on the cheerful occasion 
of those anniversaries which draw our citizens together, to listen 
to the eloquence of their chosen orator, that he will be hardy 
enough to entertain his hearers with harangues on their own 
deficiencies. We could wish, however, that he would at least 
distinguish between such topics as are worn out and such as have 
been little discussed ; that he would occasionally mingle a little 
wholesome counsel with the compliments which are expected of 
him; and that, while he maintains our general superiority to all 
the other nations of the earth, he would not entirely forget the 
particulars in which we are confessedly their inferiors. 

We must own, that we took up this pamphlet with some mis- 
givings. Judging from the title, we expected to find it full of 
eulogy and anticipation, and being already nearly surfeited with 
good things of the kind, we did not expect to be greatly edified 
by its perusal. We have been happy to find, however, that the 
author has gone somewhat out of the common track of such com- 
positions. ‘The Discourse is strictly an historical one, sensible, 
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intelligent, generally well-written, and entirely without pretension. 
The author has undertaken to consider the character and acts of 
the first settlers of Pennsylvania, and to determine the rank which 
they ought to hold among the founders of the several states of the 
Union. As is natural enough in one addressing the descendants 
of William Penn, on the anniversary of his landing, he gives them 
the preference over all the others. Their example is indeed 
worthy of reverence, and not of reverence only, but of study and 
imitation. They not only laid the foundations of a great city and 
and a flourishing State, but they set on foot some great plans of 
the utmost interest to the cause of humanity, which are still in 
progress. We cannot, however, entirely admit the force of every 
consideration, which Mr. Wharton urges in favor of assigning his 
own State the preeminence in the early history of our country. 

The great simplicity of manners belonging to the founders of 
Philadelphia, were no doubt remarkable even for a North Ameri- 
can colony, and an age so little luxurious as that in which they 
lived. Mr, Wharton thus describes it. 


“ When Juvenal spoke of the 
‘Uno contentam carcere Romam,’ 

he as little dreamed of the generation that was to come after him, 
whose entire prison was to be contained in a small hired room in a 
house of very moderate dimensions, as he did of the existence of 
the hemisphere in which that simple race was to flourish. Patrick 
Robinson is not a very poetical name ; but it will doubtless find its 
way into the verses of some future satirist, who shall come to con- 
trast the wealth, and the crimes, and the prisons of our modern 
Rome, with the purity of that period, when the said Patrick rented 
to the province of Pennsylvania an apartment in his dwellinghouse 
for its bridewell, its prison, and its penitentiary. ‘The successive 
stages of civilization, to apply the theory of a well known anecdote, 
may be found in the hired room ; in the wooden house which stood 
on the site of the present Jersey market, opposite to Letitia court, 
and which formed the second prison; and in the more extensive 
buildings at the corner of Third and Market streets, the next in 
the series, which continued, I believe, to be the city prison until 
the erection of the present penitentiary. Passing from the recep- 
tacles of crime to the administration of justice, a lively interest 
might doubtless be created by anecdotes of that happy simplicity, 
which dispensed with the forms as well as with the profession of 
the law, and inflicted upon a culprit convicted of forgery, no other 
punishment than the payment of ten pounds, ‘in good money,’ 
towards the building of a court-house, and the obligation of listen- 
ing to a disquisition, on the nature of right and wrong, from the 
worthy magistrate who happened to preside. 
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“In questions of dress and manners, a large portion of every 
community finds itself deeply interested. No record, I believe, 
exists of the prevailing fashions of Philadelphia in the year 1700; 
but some traits have come down to us, which hereafter may not be 
found unworthy of recollection. Those who are accustomed to 
consider broadcloth, put together in certain shapes, as the only 
infallible test of civilization, will doubtless be shocked to hear, that 
many of their christian predecessors, both male and female, were 
clothed in the skins of wild animals, made up, I am afraid, without 
much regard to their set, numbers of which pervaded the remote 
and mysterious localities west of Fourth street, and often crossed 
the paths of the pious settlers on their way to the meeting-house 
at the Centre Square. Carpets, and curtains, and mirrors, which 
in this age of refinement are as indispensable as chairs and tables, 
were then matters to be read of and wondered at, rather than used ; 
and I find it recorded, that in many of their humble, but clean and 
peaceful dwellings, they enjoyed no other light than what struggled 
through the dim and cloudy isinglass.” pp. 7, 8. 


The claim which Mr. Wharton sets up in favor of the Penn- 
sylvanians, of being the authors of the first treaty with the 
Indians, for the sale of their lands on terms of ion fairness 
and equity, is, to say the least, very questionable. He admits, that 
purchases of land had previously been made of the aborigines 
by the founders of other states, but argues, that these bargains 
were in some measure compulsory on the part of the Indians, 
since the colonists settled the terms of them with arms in their 
hands. ‘The utmost, however, that can be inferred from this 
circumstance, is the bare possibility, that the natives might have 
yielded to the demands of the settlers from fear; and this possi- 
bility is not of itself a sufficient ground to make a distinction 
between the cases. But, if the natives parted unwillingly with 
their lands to the colonists of other states, induced by the terror 
of their arms, how came it to pass that they afterwards ceded 
them willingly to Penn and his associates, without any such 
inducement? Had there prevailed among them a reluctance to 
part with their possessions, this was the occasion for such reluc- 
tance to be shown without reserve. Or had an opinion of the 
treachery, injustice, and tyranny of the whites, in their former 
dealings with the native tribes, gained ground, now was the time 
to prevent their further encroachments, by refusing to them what 
they had apparently neither the means nor the disposition to obtain 
by force. The truth is, that the Indians, in all cases, welcomed 
the whites gladly, ceded their lands willingly, were delighted with 
the prospect of the advantages to be derived from their neighbour- 
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hood, and only proceeded to hostilities, when alarmed by the 
growing strength of the colonies, incited by the natural jealousy of 
the Indian character, and stirred up by their own ambitious chiefs. 

We have not a word to say in derogation of the remarkable 
treaty under the elm, of which our author thinks so highly. It 
was certainly a most interesting occasion, and there is a sort of 
poetic beauty in the circumstances under which these men of 
peace negotiated for themselves an asylum in a land full of war- 
like barbarians. ‘The spectacle, also, of this simple and quiet 
people, dwelling unmolested among their savage friends, for a 
series of years, under the proteetion of this treaty, never suffering 
a single deed of violence, governed by their own mild and humane 
laws, taking the first rich harvests of a fertile soil, and rapidly 
increasing in prosperity and numbers, presents the image of a 
kind of Saturnian age, of which Penn was the father. It is a 
striking example, to show, that to be defenceless does not always 
invite violence, and that the forbearance of injuries is reverenced, 
even by those who are taught from their infancy to let no wrong 
go unrevenged. It should be laid up among the great and in- 
valuable lessons of history. We ought not to forget, however, 
that the treaty of Penn with the Indians was not the only one 
which was preserved unbroken. We should recollect the league 
which the colonists of Plymouth made with the sachem Massasoit 
an@ his people, and which was kept inviolate for half a century. 
We should also bear in mind, that the other settlements were 
often engaged in wars, from the obligation under which they 
conceived themselves to lie, of protecting their allies, the tribes 
who had received and assisted them; an obligation from which 
the Quaker founders of Pennsylvania, of course, considered 
themselves as exempt. Nor ought we to think the worse of 
such of our ancestors as believed in the right of self-defence, for 
bringing with them the means of defence and attack into a strange 
land, inhabited by a people whom they knew to be warlike, dis- 
trustful, and treacherous. After all, the possessions of the natives 
were encroached upon as rapidly under the mild policy of Penn, 
as under that of his Southern and Northern neighbours, and the 
tribes of the forest wasted away as swiftly before the men of 
peace as before the men of war. 

The praise of an entire and undistinguishing religious toleration 
is more exclusively due to Pennsylvania, although it was merely 
an improvement on the liberal examples already set. In this, and 
in the privileges granted to the alien, allowing the lands he pur- 
chased to descend to his children, the writer sees the principal 
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causes of the rapid growth and early prosperity of that province. 
He thus compares its regulations on the subject of religious 
opinion, with those of other states. 

“ Taking her from her cradle to her present maturity, it is im- 
possible not to perceive, that, while in the perception and practical 
enjoyment of the true principles of religious freedom, Pennsylvania 
has always been a long way ahead of Europe, she is no less clearly 
entitled to distinction and honor in comparison with her sister 
states, for a uniform and consistent course of legislation on this 
subject. I say this without meaning to except the states of Mary- 
land and Rhode Island, and with a thorough knowledge of the 
claims that have been advanced for them. I say this, too, with 
the most sincere respect for the memory of the illustrious men who 
were principally concerned in the settlement of those provinces. 
It would ill become one who professed to honor the principles upon 
which Pennsylvania was founded, to breathe a syllable in disparage- 
ment of the names of Roger Williams and Lord Baltimore ; men, 
who, at the opposite extremes of Christianity, united in maintaining 
the most enlarged and practical religious freedom, and who in an 
age, even darker than that of Penn, seem to have had distinct 
revelations of the true lights of politics. But, while these distin- 
guished men will always receive the tribute of admiration for the 
purity of their views and the wisdom of their counsels, we must 
take care not to confound their individual characters and systems 
with those of the republics they established. It is of the history 
of these states as a whole, and of their legislation as a system, that 
I have to speak. When we find, then, that Rhode Island not only 
expressly restricted her toleration to believers in Christianity ; but, 
after the death of Williams, excluded Roman Catholics from the 
benefit of it; when we remember, that, in 1661, Maryland passed 
an act, directing that all Quakers found in the province, should be 
apprehended and whipped; and, in 1696, by a refinement of cruelty 
and impolicy, in the same breath, enacted laws to encourage the 
importation of negro slaves, and restrict the importation of Irish 
papists: when, I say, such statutes are found on the records of these 
states, it is impossible at least to give unmixed praise to their legis- 
lation. No such enactments stain the pages of our annals. We can 
without a blush open our statute book, and challenge the inquirer 
to put his finger on a single enactment, in the long course of years, 
in which religious impunity has been violated. The stake and 
the gibbet, the rack and the whip, 

* Luke’s iron crown and Damien's bed of steel,’ 
the tears of exile, even the sigh of imprisonment for religion’s sake, 
happily, and honorably for this Commonwealth of ours, are matters, 
for the import of which, thank God! we must consult other annals ; 
I wish I could say, we must study other languages.” pp. 19, 20. 
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The political regulations which Penn framed for his province, 
are a topic which particularly engaged the attention of Mr. 
Wharton. ‘The praise contained in the following passage is just, 
but, for ourselves, we are inclined to believe, that it may be shared 
pretty equally among nearly all the founders of the original 
American states. 


“When the state of men’s minds at that period is considered, 
we shall find renewed cause of respect for those to whom so 
prophetic a knowledge of the coming light was vouchsafed, who 
could emancipate themselves from the thraldom of prejudice, and 
innovate and reform so boldly and fearlessly. But let it be remem- 
bered, that the founders of our state are entitled to our respect and 
admiration not only for what they created and what they abolished, 
but for what they preserved and what they maintained. If reform 
and innovation, even of the most radical kind, were at work in the 
colony, it was not rashly or in mere theory, but in sober and prac- 
tical method, in the fear of God, and in the love and reverence of 
virtue and order. And herein, I take leave to say, consists the 
difference between the commonwealth of Penn and those which, 
before and since his time, visionary schemers have undertaken, in 
this and other quarters of the globe. ‘The founder of Pennsylvania 
was a reformer and an innovator, a republican doubtless in politics, 
and in religion a sceptic, so far as regarded establishments, and an 
universalist in his protection of all manner of creeds and practices. 
But, with all this, he was a devout and humble Christian, who, in 
all his works, sought the glory of God, and the moral and religious 
improvement of his fellow creatures ; and was clear-sighted enough 
to distinguish between the pure light of the gospel and that false 
and deceitful glitter, which so many vain men had mistaken. The 
rock upon which this Christian community was erected is that, 
which we are told from the highest authority, ‘other foundation 
no man can lay.’ Our venerable lawgiver never fancied that he 
had made any great discoveries in religion or morals, of which the 
world had before been ignorant. He issued no declarations of 
mental independence, and threw off no allegiance to the sovereign 
of the universe If he erected a temple to liberty, it was to that 
sober and chaste divinity, simple but majestic in her attributes, 
which in his own time Milton and Sidney, and in ours Washington, 
have worshipped ; not to that gaudy and meretricious idol, which 
later times have witnessed, fit ‘to show the eyes and grieve the 
hearts’ of her adorers, and at whose altar hecatombs of human 
victims have been immolated.” pp- 22, 23. 


The English Puritans had led the way in which Penn followed, 
and had struck out the light by which he was guided. They were 
the fathers of the republicanism of modern times, truly so called, 
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of that sober love of freedom which prevails wherever the English 
language is spoken. ‘These Puritans colonized a considerable 
portion of the United States, and neither they nor their descen- 
dants have loved their liberty less, or maintained their rights less 
firmly than the inhabitants of Pennsylvania. But it was not merely 
because our ancestors were Quakers or Puritans, that they were 
the friends of a popular government. It was because of their 
peculiar education, and because of the peculiar situation in which 
they were placed. What had a body of commoners instructed in 
the rights of Englishmen, separated from the mother country, and 
left to devise their own institutions,—what had they to do but to 
adopt a government of equal rights, and to build their political 
fabric on the foundations of freedom? Would they be apt to 
establish an aristocracy of their own,—were they men to bestow 
medals, stars, and strings? Would they be apt to set a few of 
their fellows for life in a rank above them, to content themselves 
forever with an inferior station, and to reverence the unworthy chil- 
dren of those on whom they had bestowed this factitious dignity ? 
It is not among a people thus taught, thus tenacious of their 
privileges, and apprized of their own strength, that a nobility can 
spring up; it must be the growth of a darker period. We ven- 
ture to say, that any body of English commoners, highly as they 
might value the aristocracy of their country, and much as they 
might reverence its church, would, under similar circumstances, 
have submitted to no other than a republican form of government. 
The early settlers of Virginia were neither Puritans nor Quakers, 
yet how soon did they grow discontented with the severe political 
regulations under which their colony was planted, and show the 
dawning of that love of liberty which afterwards grew so strong. 
They gave themselves no rest until they had recovered what 
they called the rights of Englishmen and the image of a free 
constitution. 

In some respects, Penn might have indulged his leanings 
towards democracy farther than was done in the other colonies, 
and it was safer for him to do so. A Quaker democracy cannot 
be what Milton calls a “ fierce democracy.” However loose and 
incompact the frame of political government might be among a 
people composed principally of that denomination, there could 
not exist any of that disorder and violence which the enemies of 
republicanism profess to dread. Even a Quaker anarchy would 
be, we imagine, a quiet, easy state of things, a comfortable form 
ofgovernment enough. The force of public opinion among this 
sect would in a great measure supply the want of the secular arm. 
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The entire deference they pay to the opinions of the wise and 
aged, has introduced among them a kind of patriarchal authority, 
which is not the less strong and effectual for not possessing 
external form. 

The rejection of the bloody penal code of England ; the improve- 
ments introduced into prison discipline ; the allowance of counsel 
and witnesses to persons accused of crimes; the abolition of the right 
of primogeniture, a right which had its origin in times of barbarism 
and violence, when the eldest son generally contrived by superior 
strength and cunning to exclude the younger children from the 
patrimony ; the reformation of many of the Gothic circuities of 
legal practice, and several other salutary provisions of the early 
legislation of Pennsylvania, mentioned by Mr. Wharton, are sub- 
jects which our limits will not permit us to examine at large. In 
some of these, Pennsylvania may claim the honor of having set 
the first, or at least, the most perfect example ; in others, she 
must yield it to her sister states. Her benevolent designs were not 
always seconded by the mother country. Against the policy which 
attempted to fasten upon her the evil of slavery, she struggled, not 
more firmly perhaps, but more successfully than her Virginia 
neighbours. 


‘It is no small tribute to our commonwealth to say, that within 
her borders, so far back as the year 1688, there emanated from 
an association of individuals the first protest against negro slavery 
that the world had yet heard. It was literally a voice crying out 
of the wilderness; and a century elapsed before that voice found 
an echo on the other side of the Atlantic. It must not be forgotten, 
too, that this early denunciation of slavery proceeded from the first 
German settlement in Pennsylvania; from the root of that popula- 
tion which now forms so large a proportion of our state, and which, 
however it may have suffered from the taunts of other quarters of 
the Union, is entitled to no small praise for its inflexible patriotism, 
its patient and untiring industry, and its exemplary integrity. This 
memorable protest was issued by the German Quakers, who settled 
at Germantown near this city, about the year 1682. Eight years 
afterwards the general yearly convention of the Society of Friends 
in Philadelphia recommended, that no more slaves should be brought 
in, and that those who were unfortunately in the province should 
be morally and religiously treated. 

“ Having thus early taken up arms against this pestilent evil, 
our ancestors went to the extent.of their ability in checking its 
progress. Here, however, as in most other attempts at reformation, 
they found themselves thwarted by the privy council, which, wth 
remarkable pertinacity, successively and regularly repealed every 
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law imposing checks on the further importation of slaves. So early 
as 1705 a duty was laid on negroes imported, which was renewed 
in 1710; and in 1711, without farther circumlocution, a bold and 
honest act was passed, forbidding, in express terms, the introduc- 
tion of slaves for the future. The law, however, did not survive its 
passage across the Atlantic, but, as may be supposed, was forthwith 
repealed by the privy council. Foiled in this attempt, the assembly 
endeavoured in the next year to effect the same object, by imposing 
a duty of twenty pounds per head, which in fact amounted to a 
prohibition ; but the ever-waking jealousy of the privy council 
again interposed, and again defeated them. It would tire the 
patience of this or any other assembly, if I were to relate the 
various experiments practised by the provincial legislature to 
avoid, and the successful measures of the British government to 
fasten upon them this accursed traffic. I have counted no fewer 
than fifteen acts of assembly upon our statute books, all passed 
prior to the revolution, with the same object, the abolition of 
slavery. The harvest of good works, which, though sometimes 
delayed, never fails eventually to take place, came for Pennsyl- 
vania in 1780, when an act, equally noble in its language and 
objects, put an end to the slavery of negroes in this state forever.” 
pp- 36, 37. 

In the same spirit, Pennsylvania resisted the importation of 
convicts into her territories, and, after a long contest, was equally 
successful. In another instance, however, the privy council 
obtained the victory. The benefits of the English system of 
conveyancing, with its difficult refinements and voluminous instru- 
ments, were so apparent to this sagacious body, that they were 
not to be prevented from forcing them upon the colonies. 


“In the succeeding year [1683] the assembly, perceiving the 
inconvenience and reproach that were produced by the redundan- 
cies and technical obscurity of the prevailing forms of conveyance, 
enacted, that a certain simple form, comprised within five lines, 
and expressed in the plainest language, should thenceforward be 
used on all occasion of the transfer of property. The deed was to 
be acknowledged in open court, to be certified under the seal of 
the court, by the clerk, and duly recorded. This manly attempt 
to reform the abuses of conveyancing was not, however, successful. 
The law was repealed, I believe a few years afterwards, but it has 
left its traces upon our practice ; and, whether it be owing to the 
want of skill or the good sense of the early practitioners, I will not 
undertake to determine, but it is certain that the broad dull river 
of words which meanders over so many feet of English parchment, 
is*with us contracted into a narrower, and, I fancy, a clearer 
stream.” pp. 4i, 42. 
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We are no enemies to the discussion of the question concerning 
the comparative degree of honor in which the founders of the 
several states shall be allowed to stand in the estimation of the 
world. We shall always welcome the productions occasioned by 
this amiable controversy, when they are written with the ability 
which distinguishes the one before us; since they cause our history 
to be better studied and better understood, and furnish us with 
materials from which to form a true judgment both of the merits 
and the faults of our ancestors. It is well sometimes to leave 
dwelling upon our own virtues, in order to contemplate those of 
our fathers. What we have been influences what we are and what 
we shall be ; the seeds of the future lie wrapped up in the past, 
and our early history is one of the best omens for our country. 





MISCELLANY. 


WHAT IS NATURE? 


“ His eye doth but open a window to his mind, to behold and admire his Creator in 
his works. His taste of the sweetness of the creatures is but a means by which the 
sweeter love of God doth pass directly to his heart. As God in the creating of us, 
made our senses but as the inlet and passage of himself into our minds (even as he 
made all the creatures to represent him to us by this passage) so [nature] doth restore 
our very senses to this their holy original use; that the goodness of God, through the 
goodness df the creature, may pass to our hearts, and be the effect and end of #1I.” 

Richard Bazter. 

WE are all more or less affected by the seasons. The difference 
in this influence depends on the many circumstances which produce 
individual variety. ‘The temperaments are among these ; so are 
age and sex, the state of the body and the state of the mind. 
The mere power of perceiving vividly or faintly those operations 
that produce change, and the changes themselves, and the greater 
or lesser moral and intellectual growth, as well as mere differences 
of sensitiveness,—all these give to the seasons their peculiar char- 
acter, to the individual, making one of them the time of hope and 
exultation, and another the time of depression and despair. The 
events which may have vee rn to us in certain seasons, give 
these a character which is frequently abiding. The sadder expe- 
riences of life have most of this influence. He who has lost a 
friend, particularly if it have been in autumn, will find a character 
in this season, which it may never have had before. If he be a 
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contemplative man, and if he have always felt some sympathy 
with dying nature, this feeling will become deeper after such an 
event. The falling leaf will speak to him of a sadder fall; and 
as the grass fades and withers over the grave he looks on, he will 
think with a deeper truth of him who moulders there. ‘To such 
a man the spring will be a joyous season, for in the renovation of 
nature, he finds a promise of a better renovation. It cannot be, 
he will say, that man alone, of all living things, shall live no 
more,—that such a power as mind, which is active in and of 
itself, should lose this mysterious prerogative and be lost with the 
dying and the dead of what has only ministered to its growth 
and its activity, and in a high sense was created for it alone. 
The seasons in this way have a power to bring out and heighten 
the better feelings of our nature, and may give new strength to 
our highest hopes. ‘This is giving a positive and independent 
influence to the seasons, which the man, who always controls 
impressions, or regulates their effects, does not understand, and, 
it may be, will not allow. But such men are rare. The mass 
of us yield with but a slight struggle, and some even go so far as 
to trust their happiness to the changing winds. 

This influence of nature upon us in all the variety which it 
presents, was meant only for good. When its true purposes 
are accomplished in us, it is felt to be a power which comes in 
aid of our imperfect faculties, and fits us for the highest contem- 
plations and the truest felicity. Nothing, in the first place, is so 
pure as this influence of nature upon us. There is no selfishness 
in it, for there is nothing in the vast variety through which it acts, 
that we could for a moment wish to appropriate to ourselves 
alone ; and nothing, which, for the time it is felt, is looked on 
as belonging to another. It is truly the property of the mind 
alone. ‘The deep blue sky; the living atmosphere, with its un- 
obstructed torrents of light ; the sober morning, and the blazing 
sunset; the remote and high mountain, which seems to belong to 
the distant heaven into which it so far reaches; the wide, deep 
ocean, now exhibiting its mighty energy in its mountain waves, 
and its tremendous roar, and now as eloquent of itself in the faint 
murmur which it sends up the naked beach ;—these are among 
the unappropriated agencies which minister to our purest emo- 
tions, and which we always love most, when they are felt in their 
a? od by others along with ourselves. 

othing, in the second place, is so well calculated to give 
variety and vigor to our whole moral and intellectual being as the 
proper influence of nature upon us. We put our children to 
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school, and shut them up from the vast and the beautiful ; our 
young men change their task only, when they change from 
childhood ; and our full grown men find their influences in books, 
and in the artificial business of the world. Far be it from me to 
object for a moment to all of good that is done in this way. Fill 
the mind with the best and the highest of all other minds. Give 
it steadiness by occupying it about the real and unchangeable of 
all exact science. Make it love itself by teaching it to what 
heights a common nature has carried other minds. Allure it toa 
like pursuit by examples of perfect success. ‘Teach it especially 
in this way, early to understand, that the truest benevolence, and 
one of the noblest uses of intellect, are in the tribute which one 
mind pays to a kindred mind, and to the great and good qualities 
of all other minds. All this may be done, and much more too, 
and still there may be room for a love of nature, and for all the 
influences it may exert upon us. ‘These uses of the mind do not 
diminish our capacity to be moved, and to be made happier and 
better by nature. No3 what gives the mind true tone, and aids 
its reaches into the profound, and enlightens for it the obscure, 
makes it a better disciple of nature. 

There are many ways, however, in which devotion to learning, 
and the more common business of the world, may become un- 
friendly to the best influeaces of nature upon the mind and the 
heart. They impair this influence when they enslave the mind 
to detail, and teach the exclusive importance of particulars. Much 
time, in fact all disposable time comes at length to be allotted to 
these, and a wide view is felt to be an alarming one, because, in 
the rapidity of full and ardent thought, the mind does not stop at 
the parts over which it really passes in an unbroken succession, 
but arrives suddenly, and, as if by an intuition, at a general truth. 
Such a process is confused or incomprehensible to the man of 
detail, and he rarely, if ever, sympathizes with the more compre- 
hensive thinker. It is to this sort of mind that nature addresses 
itself in vain. In nature there is massiveness in what seems most 
in detail. Its minuteness in particulars is lost in the amount. 
The small insect, or a single blade of grass, is but a tiny wonder. 
But the peopled atmosphere, the living fields, are a vast and 
multitudinous exhibition of power, wisdom, and beauty, and will 
have their true effect upon the mind that is rightly constituted. 
This illustration is from the smallest, and seemingly contemptible, 
if ‘such a word may be reverently used. Take another from the 
acknowledged vast, the universal atmosphere, the ocean, the inac- 
cessible mountain,—these act at once as a whole; not a moment 
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is allowed for their detail; the mind that apprehends them, is filled 
with them, and at once stirred by an incommunicable emotion. 
The unity of the mind is disturbed by endless devotedness to 
detail. Or if this be not the case, something as unfavorable to a 
love of nature is produced by this habitual surrender of the whole 
mind to particulars. It is so principally in this way. Such indi- 
viduals have always had in view, in their labors, some practical 
effect out of themselves. A mere emotion, ending in the individual, 
however exalted it may be, is deemed of little worth, for the finger 
cannot be laid upon it, and ‘ Here is something to count; something 
useful may be made out of this,” cannot be asserted concerning it. 
Emotions are indeed internal and invisible things. They are in 
these respects like that which produces them; that power in 
nature, which acts through visible objects, being itself unseen ; and 
that power of mind, which is manifested in all the appropriate acts 
of man. These are all secret agencies; but they are not on this 
account the less real, the less true; or the less to be sought for 
and cherished. Shall we call that unreal or useless, which makes 
that mind purer which possesses it, more active to good, and 
more capable of deep contemplation on all that comes before it? 
Is that mind, which is alive and filled with all possible truth 
that relates to man both as to condition and character, uselessly 
employed, when the truth of the vast creation, an apprehension 
of its beauty and grandeur, and a deep delight in both are sought 
after as an abiding possession; and this, because it is felt to be 
enlarging its capacity for an eternal and perfect good? But with- 
out this prospective operation, a true feeling of nature exerts an 
influence, which in itself is of the highest value. It has just been 
said, that it enlarged and strengthened all the active powers. 
But its chiefest excellence is in this. It reveals truth to him on 
whom it acts, and aids him in the apprehension and pursuit of 
all other truth. It is a certain influence, for that which exerts it is 
either unchangeable, or the changes are produced by fixed causes. 
This character of the agencies we are considering, is perhaps to 
us their most important one. What may become of our labors, 
what the correspondence shall be between our efforts and their 
consequences, is, of all things, the most uncertain. Our best 
purposes, or what we regard as such, are frequently defeated ; our 
fairest hopes are not realized; our whole moral and intellectual 
influence, as ordinarily exerted for practical ends, is uncertain. 
We then exert the strongest and best, when we act most after 
the manner of nature,—I might say, when we most nearly 
resemble nature. We are all this most nearly, when we exhibit 
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to others an example of truth, which is unchangeable, in all that 
we do; when our motives are as questionless, as are the prin- 
ciples of action of perfect rectitude ; when we move among men 
in an atmosphere which the best influences of nature, the truths 
of religion, and the highest human excellence, have purified, 
and which becomes a living and pure principle to all who are 
within its reach. It is thus when we have the least in view, that 
we frequently accomplish most. The influence is secret, and 
those who may be benefitted by it, are so by a progress so gentle 
that they are hardly sensible of.the change. We minister, in 
short, to the moral growth of others, and this, like the increase of 
living nature around us, is so imperceptible as to be known only 
by its effects; and the agency of him who produces it, is as silent 
as are the operations of nature itself. 

To give, then, to man a power over others, like that of nature 
over himself, is to call forth his highest attributes. It is in the 
chain of creation his mind now acts, and it becomes the nearest 
link to this great cause. This view teaches us something of the 
nature of mind, and at the same time shows its resemblance 
to the governing principle of the universe. This is the highest 
alliance we can seek for it. It will increase with the growth of 
moral purity, and with the progress of the whole mind. It makes 
us happier by its own growth, for it multiplies the means of happi- 
ness, and adds to their power. 

The love of nature is an exercise of the affections, and its 
operation is to strengthen and to refine them. It comes in this 
way in aid of the religious principle and sentiment. Give the 
affections to nature ; love it in the degree, and after the manner 
it should be loved, and their other exercises, the love of man, and 
his noblest works, and above all the love of God, come at length 
to be natural movements of the mind and heart. Can that man 
regard the happiness of another mind as a trifling concern, who 
has found his own in these exercises? Can he be cruel in his 
influences, and injurious in his acts to any human being, who has 
felt and acknowledged the unabated goodness which has been 
exercised through all nature toward himself? Can he contemn 
the human intellect, who feels that it is to this he owes his own 
dignity, and all of good he hopes for or enjoys ? 

I may be now asked, what is this nature, about which so much 
is said, and which so few truly feel? ‘To define is not always to 
instruct ; still it will not be difficult to show what is meant by this 
term. A difficulty of comprehending it has been created by the 
manner of considering it. The term has been very much con- 
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tracted in its import; so that by some it means little more than a 
few of the more remarkable objects of the external world. Some 
have given it a local habitation, as well as misapplied the name ; 
and men have been gravely sent for it into the country, as if 
nature were only or principally there. ‘This is a great misuse of 
the term. Wherever man is, there truly and emphatically is 
nature. It is within and around him every where. His endless 
capacity of all greatness and of all goodness; his perception 
and his enjoyment of all that is external to him, and of all the 
creations of his own soul; every thing with which it is worthy of 
his noble nature to sympathize, and all of good he can feel and 
communicate; all this is nature, a part of that glorious creation in 
the very midst of which he is placed. He does not require to be 
transported to new regions and other scenes, to be in the midst 
of, and to enjoy nature. His own mind is the highest work of 
that power which created every thing, and by its owa mysterious 
endowments brings him nearer to that which it is his highest in- 
terest to coinpreliend and adore. Nature to him is an expression 
of power. It is, in its grand and its little, a simple manifestation of 
power,—but a manifestation for him, and always present to him. 
Can he be far from nature, who has within himself that for which 
all this is made, and which, of all created beings, he is alone 
capable of feeling and loving? These remarks are made to remove 
an objection not uafrequently brought against human condition as 
we actually find it, that this condition is unfriendly to the whole 
enjoyment of nature, in other words, the reaching to the highest 
happiness and intellectual growth, which is attainable on earth. 
The harmony of our condition (infinitely varied as it may be) with 
all about us and with our whole nature, is as complete as it is 
beautiful. Nothing in it of itself, and necessarily, can make man 
unhappy, vile, or wretched ; for he is in the full possession of a 
power originally designed for, and capable of a supreme control. 
It can make him happy where his condition seems most calamitous. 
It creates for him a new heaven and a new earth, for it is itself 
the dwelling-place of principles and emotions, which are in natural 
correspondence with all of good, grand, and beautiful, around him. 
Give him the blessed light of the sun alone, and is he placed 
beyond the power of nature? Make him blind, but is he in 
darkness? ‘The light of his own soul is around and within him. 
This is a brighter ray than the sun’s, and it will glow and beam 
more brightly, when that glorious orb has forgotten its splendor. 
Is the painter at his easel, or the poet in his garret, shut out 
from nature? Whence, then, that dazzling light, that impenetrable 
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depth of shade, that sky, and that ocean,—and whence that verse 
of inspiration and prophecy, but from nature, nature most deeply 
felt, and most truly enjoyed? It would be trite to say, that there 
are situations more favorable than others for the apprehension and 
love of nature. But it is exceedingly important that it should be 
said, and felt, that this influence does not belong exclusively to 
place, and that a mind fitted for the happiness, can never be 
wholly deprived of the means of obtaining it. 





ITALIAN LYRICAL POETRY. 
ALAMANNI. 


Lurie: Avamannt is chiefly admired at the present time for his 
didactic poem in blank verse, on agriculture, entitled La Colti- 
vazione. His poetical writings, however, were very numerous, 
and of many different kinds. He wrote a comedy in blank 
verse ; an heroic poem in the style of Ariosto, called Girone il 
Cortese; a travesty of the [liad ; together with a number of 
lyrical pieces, including elegies, eclogues, satires, sonnets, hymns, 
and other poems of the same class. 

Alamanni was born at. Florence, in 1495. His family were 
originally partizans of the Medici; but, in consequence of their 
tyrannical conduct, Alamanni, on his arrival at manhood, separated 
Sa his old party, and, in concert with Macchiavelli, in 1522, 
joined in a conspiracy against the Medici. The conspiracy was 
discovered, but Alamanni fortunately escaped from his country. 
He wandered about in different parts of France and Lombardy, 
until 1527, when, during the temporary triumph of the republican 
party, he was recalled to Florence, and invested with some of the 
highest offices of the state. The return of the Medici to power, 
in 1530, again compelled him to seek refuge in France. He was 
favorably received by Francis 1., and employed by him and by 
his son, Henry II., in many important embassies, and continued 
attached to the court until his death, which happened in 1556, 
at Amboise. The fidelity and. uncommon ability displayed by 
Alamanni, were well rewarded by his royal patrons; and in 
addition to this, Alamanni had, long before his death, reaped all 
the advantages of extensive literary reputation. 

The minor poems of Alamanni were distinguished for their 
elegance, grace, and felicity of diction. Indeed, he is said to 
have possessed the talent of improvising with great facility. His 
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narrative poems, in the opinion of Sismondi, although not deficient 
in harmony of versificationn or variety of incidents, are yet dull, 
and incapable of awakening that vivid interest, which is the charm 
of his model, the Orlando Furioso. 'They are, therefore, com- 
paratively forgotten even in Italy. But the poem on Cultivation 
still retains a place among the classical poetry of the language, by 
reason of the purity and elegance of its style, and the method 
and wisdom of its precepts. 
In illustration of the manner of this poet, I have selected a 
couple of his most admired sonnets. 
TO ITALY. 
Thanks be to God, my feet are now addressed, 
Proud Italy, at least to visit thee, 
After six weary years, since destiny 
Forbids me in thy dear-loved lap to rest. 
With weeping eyes, with look and heart depressed, 
Upon my natal soil I bend the knee, 
While hope and joy my troubled spirit flee, 
And anguish, rage, and terror fill my breast. 
I turn me, then, the snowy Alps to tread, 
And seek the Gaul, more kindly prompt to greet 
The child of other lands, than thou art thine: 
Here, in these shady vales, mine old retreat, 
I lay, in solitude, mine aching head, 
Since Heaven decrees, and thou dost so incline. 


PETRARCA’S RETREAT. 
Vaucluse, ye hills and glades and shady vale, 
So long the noble Tuscan bard’s retreat, 
When warm his heart for cruel Laura beat, 
As lone he wandered in thy beauteous dale ; 
Ye flowers, which heard him oft his pains bewail 
In tones of love and sorrow, sad but sweet ; 
Ye dells and rocks, whose hollow sides repeat 
Even yet, his ancient passion’s moving tale ; 
Fountain, which pourest out thy waters green 
In ever-flowing streams the Sorgue to fill, 
Whose charms the lovely Arno’s emulate : 
How deeply I revere your holy scene, 
Which breathes throughout the immortal poet still, 
Whom I, perchance all vainly, imitate. 


CAPPELLO. 
Bernarpo Capre.io was bdérn at Venice, of an illustrious 
patrician family, about the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
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He was happy in possessing the friendship of Bembo at an early 
period, whilst the latter resided at Padua; and formed his taste 
according to the principles and instructions of his distinguished 
friend. A maxim advanced by him in the senate, which was 
esteemed dangerous to the public tranquillity, caused him to be 
condemned, in 1540, to perpetual banishment from Venice. 
After living two years on the island of Arba, his place of exile, 
he was cited to render an account of his conduct, and thought it 
safest to seek refuge from his enemies in the States of the Church. 
He was cordially received by cardinal Alessandro Farnese, and 
honored with the government of Orvieto and Tivoli. He lived first 
at Urbino, where the rarest geniuses of Italy were then assembled, 
and afterwards at Rome, where he died, in 1565, without having 
ever succeeded in making his peace with the republic. 

His poetry is considered by his countrymen as claiming to 
rank with the best compositions of his age. The feeling of his 
persecution is strongly expressed in the following 

SONNET. 

Thoughts of desponding and despairing grief,— 
An impious host, besiege my sinking heart, 
That strives, but strives, alas! with fruitless art, 
To seek, in holier feelings, for relief. 

Few are the fleeting moments, few and brief, 
When the dark crowd of broken hopes depart,— 
When conscious virtues balmy peace impart, 
And lay unto my soul the healing leaf. 

For still pursued by dreaded sounds of woe, 

That wake the memory of afflictions past, 
Soon fleet the joys, which life and hope bestow: 

Till vaunting foes, their hatred soothed at last, 
Urge me, by scornful word or secret blow, 

With impious hand my dying hour to haste. 
Cc. C. 





LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN IN EUROPE, 


My Dear C . Gottingen. 

By way of concluding my sketch of Gottingen, I propose to 
throw together, in the present letter, some detached memoranda, 
whose want of connexion | trust you will pardon, if they are in 
any wise illustrative of the peculiar manners that are here preva- 
lent. To begin, I will take you with me to a dinner-party at the 
celebrated Professor E———’s, to which my friend and myself 
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were the other day invited. The invitation was sent verbally by 
a servant, requesting that we would take soup with her master the 
next day at one o’clock. We were shown up stairs, and carried 
our hats with us into an uncarpeted room, where the gentleman 
and lady of the house were receiving their company. We all 
remained, standing and conversing, above half an hour, when 
«dinner was announced. The company then separated into two 
lines, as if by word of command. Much modest reluctance was 
displayed with regard to taking precedence in entering the dining- 
room; but, after repeated efforts, our entertainer succeeded in 
shoving forwards two old clergymen. An elderly professor then 
stepped out of the ranks, and led Madame E to her place 
at the table ; and the rest of the party, after bowing to each other 
for a minute, followed in the exact order of their rank. Each 
person found his name written on a little strip of paper, and left 
on the plate assigned to him. Not an article of food was on the 
table when we sat down. Soup was soon produced, and placed 
before the lady of the house, who filled the plates, which were 
then carried round by the servants. ‘The other dishes followed 
in considerable number, but at long intervals. ‘They were first 
placed on the table, but soon removed, carved by the servants at 
a side-table, and carried round to every guest. Four different 
wines were successively produced, of which Champagne was 
the last, and glasses of a different shape with each. After the 
formalities of entrance, much ease and sociability characterized 
the manners of the company. Our hostess, who was the only 
lady at table, did not leave it sooner than the gentlemen, nor was 
the cloth removed while we staid. When we rose, every one 
turned about to his right and left, and made a bow to his neigh- 
bours. Our host stood at the door, and each one, as he passed 
into the next apartment, took his leave by bowing or shaking 
hands. On this I took it for granted we were to separate forth- 
with, but found myself much mistaken; the whole company 
remained in the adjoining room, where coffee was immediately 
served. ‘They stood chatting and sipping their coffee for half an 
hour, and then gradually departed, without any farther leave-taking. 

Dining so early as twelve or one o’clock, these good people 
find it requisite to take another meal at eight. The first evening 
that I was invited to supper, after the company had stood, hat in 
hand, a full hour, we sat down to table at-nine. The board was 
tastefully decorated with vases of flowers, that intercepted the 
glare of the lights. The ladies carved, while the gentlemen sat 
unemployed. But such was the unending succession of dishes, 
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that, although there is here no sitting over the wine, it was after 
midnight before we rose from table. The studious and temperate 
take a cup of coffee or tea instead of this more substantial repast. 
But a dish of the pleasant Chinese beverage and sweeter scandal, 
is a luxury by no means so general with the Germans as with 
those of English descent. Whenever I have seen it offered, 
however, the decanter of brandy was an invariable appendage 
of the tea-table. ‘The ladies had recourse to it as well as the 
gentlemen; they added a small quantity to their tea, sometimes 
after the cream, sometimes instead of it. 

What is commonly called good society is not to be expected in 
a town so small as this. They have some balls every season, and a 
very few assemblies, that we should call parties. Waltzing is the 
only kind of dance I have seen, and I understand it is the only 
kind practised here. Not long ago one of these balls was given, 
and, after dancing, the company went into another apartment, 
where an elegant entertainment was provided. After partaking 
freely of the good cheer, the young gentlemen present, who were 
mostly students, testified their satisfaction with their host and 
themselves by three hearty cheers. ' 

A more general amusement is the resorting to the gardens, 
which many of the wealthiest citizens own just without the walls. 
For occasional diversion,.there is a musical society among the 
students, which gives concerts not unfrequently, and a friendly club 
of the citizens; now and then a strolling party of rope-daticers, 
or other exhibitors of phenomena, natural and unnatural, have a 
limited permission to amuse the eyes, and lighten the purses of 
the curious and the idle, but frem obvious reasons of academic 
policy, all permanent establishments of the kind are prohibited. 

On Sunday a few people go to church, but this is by no means 
the prevailing fashion. With the large majority it seems to be 
the day for putting on clean clothes, and, in fair weather, for 
walking ; an additional pipe, leaning out of the window the while, 
is always reckoned on. The first Sabbath after my arrival in 
Gdttingen, | found myself in danger of freezing in a large, almost 
empty church, and resolved to make my escape, for the exhorta- 
tion was in an unknown tongue, and that, St. Paul says, is not 
edifying. I left the aisle on tiptoe, and attempted to go out by 
the door I had entered, but was surprised to find it locked. I 
walked as quietly as possible to the main entrance ; to my con- 
sternation, this too was fastened. After shivering a weary length 
of time, the discourse was at last finished, and I hea he glad 
sound of jingling keys, and made my way out with as Much speed 
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as was decent. The object of locking the doors is chiefly to pre- 
vent noisy interruptions from without; but you must not wonder, 
that, during my imprisonment, a thought forced itself upon me in 
disparagement of the piety of assemblies, whose attention to the 
sermon must be secured by preventing their escape. 
There are here seven churches, of which only one is opened for 
a second service; and there is only one clergyman, who can be said 
constantly to have an audience. He is an old man of no common 
energy and eloquence. When he preaches in the University 
Church, there are several hundreds there ; when any one else, a 
very few scores. Ina venerable church near my abode, I counted 
one Sunday about thirty persons, besides a small school of children, 
who form an appendage to the church; and I am told, that the 
worthy old gentleman who officiates there, rarely preaches to a 
larger congregation. On a dull Sunday a few weeks ago, my 
attendant told me he had been at church; I asked, how many 
eople were there? He said, there were three besides himself. 
here occurs to me at this moment, an instance of this poor man’s 
naiveté, which might convey a keen reproof to uncharitable secta- 
rians. He had been brought up in the Lutheran communion, 
but had recently joined the Calvinists, in consequenne of his wife 
being of that denomination. I asked him some questions about 
his views of the difference between the two parties. He had 
heard a great deal about it, “but the chief one in my mind,” 
said he, ‘is, that their ministers (the Lutheran) begin the Lord’s 
prayer with Vater Unser and ours with Unser Vater.” The 
music occupies the chief time and attention during public wor- 
ship, and all join in the singing, as all are taught vocal music from 
childhood. When the congregation is numerous, it must be con- 
fessed there is something highly interesting, not to say sublime, in 
this general tribute of praise. Prayers are not at all im vogue in 
the Lutheran church. The clergyman makes a short ejaculation 
on coming into the desk immediately before the sermon, and after 
sermon repeats the Lord’s prayer; at both times the people keep 
their seats, though, when the last is repeated, all bow their heads. 
It is a rule of the police, that the shopkeepers shall not sell any 
thing during the time of public worship ; but I am informed, that 
most of them can be tempted to infringe this regulation. Except 
in these hours, you can buy as on other days. Even their clergy- 
men, when the service of the morning is once through, consider 
that thereis no further bond upon their conscience. A young 
profe ho officiates in one of the churches here, lately 
preached ‘tn the morning of a Sabbath, and spent the afternoon 
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with his betrothed at a public place of entertainment a few miles 
off, where the peasantry were dancing, and the students and 
shopkeepers drinking. 

I witnessed not long since the funeral of a student. It was at 
an early hour of a bright Sabbath morning, that the students were 
assembled, under numerous marshals, to follow their companion 
to his narrow mansion. I will not dwell on their disgusting levity, 
or their ludicrous equipments. ‘They walked in long procession 
to the market-place, where they were met by the subordinate 
officers of the university, accompanying the corpse, which was 
placed in a low simple hearse, drawn by two horses in sable 
trappings. The young men followed the hearse through the 
principal street to a burying-ground just without the city. I 
observed, as they let the coffin down into the earth, that it was 
of a beautiful form, massive, and highly ornamented. Before ten 
o’clock the ceremony was over, and all but a few stragglers had 
left the grave-yard. I lingered for some time about the place, 
and painful was the idea that crossed my mind, that I might be 
the next, for whom these heartless forms of mourning might be 
assumed, and that, too, so far away from all I loved in the world! 
But my attention was soon diverted from my sombre musings, 
by the sight of the rude monuments which affection had raised in 
the grave-yard where I was sauntering. Some were short pillars 
of stone; one or two of marble; and each bore the record of 
some marvellous combination of virtues. The most imposing of 
all, was a female figure in marble, bent in an attitude of grief. 
It was the memorial of a young Russian count, I was afterwards 
told, who was killed in a duel with a fellow-student. But most of 
the graves were more humbly designated by a small black wooden 
cross, and the more recent graves were planted with flowers. 

But I remember you are one of those who reverse the wise 
man’s counsel, and think it better to go to the house of feasting 
than to the house of mourning. So let us leave the tombs, and 
talk of festivals. ‘Two of these, Easter and Michaelmas, are so 
important, that rents and reckonings are calculated, and every day 
is marked in the calendar with relation to one or the other. And 
Gottingen shares with all Germany in its obstinate attachment to 
ancient holidays. It is remarkable, that, although the forms and 
festivals of Romish superstition are here nominally abolished, men 
yet cling to them, and will not let them go; it may be because 
we must have superstition, and it may be, and I woulgrather be- 
lieve it were so, because we must have its holidays. so coldly 
does the Northern blood circulate, that there is little more in their 
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festive celebrations than gay apparel and a jovial repast. A slight 
exception there is in the Christmas amusements ; and another at 
Whitsuntide, when the oxen, that are destined to load the tables, 
are led into the city with some parade the day before, having their 
horns decked with flower-garlands, while the peasants, that lead 
them, are dressed in their Sunday suits and three-cornered hats. 

In taking leave of Gottingen, I would gladly accompany you to 
the city gates, and point out the pleasant features in the prospect ; 
but, alas! the heights around have a bleak and barren aspect, 
and I should long to hasten back with you to our richly-wooded 
hills and pine-bordered horizon. 

Yours, affectionately. 





UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


[The following characteristic letter of Franklin, which, we believe, has never yet 
been published, was communicated to Mr. Schwartz, of Hamburg, by a nephew of 
Dr. Price, who found it among his uncle’s papers. The friend who has sent it to us 
for publication, lately received it from Mr. Schwartz, in Hamburg. The good town, 
to whose history it relates, has now its steeple and bell, but, we hope, not at the 
expense of the parish library. ED.] 


My Dear Farenp, Passy, Mar. 18th, 1785. 

My nephew, Mr. Williams, will have the honour of delivering 
you this line. It is to request from you a list of a few good books, 
to the value of about twenty-five pounds, such as are most proper 
to inculcate principles of sound religion and just government. A 
new town in the state of Massachusetts, having done me the honour 
of naming itself after me, and proposing to build a steeple to their 
meeting house, if 1 would give them a bell, I have advis’d the 
sparing themselves the expense of a steeple at present, and that 
they would accept of books instead of a beli, sense being preferable 
to sound. These are, therefore, intended as the commencement 
of a little parochial library for the use of a society of intelligent 
respectable farmers, such as our country people generally consist 
of. Besides your own works, I would only mention, on the 
recommendation of my sister, “Stennet’s Discourses on Personal 
Religion,” which may be one book of the number, if you know 
it and approve of it. 

With the highest esteem and respect, I am ever, my dear 
friend, yours most affectionately, 


, Rev. Dgpaics. 


B. FRANKLIN. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


BURNS. 


TO A ROSE, BROUGHT FROM NEAR ALLOWAY KIRK, IN AYRSHIRE, 


IN THE AUTUMN oF 1822. 


Win rose of Alloway! my thanks— 
Thou ’mindst me of that autumn noon, 

When first we met upon “ the banks 
And braes 0’ Bonny Doon.” 


’ Like thine, beneath the thorn-tree’s bough, 
My sunny hour was glad and brief, 
We ’ve crossed .the winter sea, and thou 
Art withered,—flower and leaf. 


And will not thy death-doom be mine,— 
The doom of all things wrought of clay,— 
And withered my life’s leaf like thine, 
Wild rose of Alloway? 


Not so his memory, for whose sake 
My bosom bore thee far and long, 
His—who a humbler flower could make 
Immortal as his song. 


The memory of Burns—a name 

That calls, when brimmed her festal cup, 
A nation’s glory, and her shame, 

In silent sadness up. 
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A nation’s glory—be the rest 
Forgot—she ’s canonized his mind, 
And it is joy to speak the best 
We may of human kind. 


I ’ve stood beside the cottage bed 

Where the Bard-peasant first drew breath, 
A straw-thatched roof above his head, 

A straw-wrought couch beneath. 


And I have stood beside the pile, 
His monument—that tells to Heaven 
The homage of earth’s proudest isle 
To that Bard-peasant given ! 


Bid thy thoughts hover o’er that spot, 
Boy-Minstrel, in thy dreaming hour,— 
And know, however low his lot, 
A Poet’s pride and power. 


The pride that lifted Burns from earth, 
The power that gave a child of song 
Ascendancy o’er rank and birth, 
The rich, the brave, the strong ; 


And if despondency weigh down 
Thy spirit’s fluttering pinions then, 

Despair—thy name is written on 
The roll of common men. 


There have been loftier themes than his, 
And longer scrolls, and louder lyres, 
And lays lit up with Poesy’s 
Purer and holier fires. 
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Yet read the names that know not death,— 
Few nobler ones than Burns are there, 
And few have won a greener wreath 
Than that which binds his hair. 


His is that language of the heart, 
In which the answering heart would speak, 
Thought, word, that bids the warm tear start, 
Or the smile light the cheek ; 


And his, that music, to whose tone 

The common pulse of man keeps time, 
In cot or castle’s mirth or moan, 

In cold or sunny clime. 


And who hath heard his song, nor knelt 
Before its spell with willing knee, 

And listened, and believed, and felt 
The Poet’s mastery 


O’er the mind’s sea, in calm and storm, 
O’er the heart’s sunshine, and its showers, 

O’er Passion’s moments, bright and warm, 
O’er Reason’s dark, cold hours ; 


On fields where brave men “ die or do,” 
In halls where rings the banquet’s mirth, 

Where mourners weep, where lovers woo, 
From throne to cottage hearth ? 


What sweet tears dim the eyes unshed, 
What wild vows falter on the tongue, 
When “ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” 

Or “ Auld lang Syne” is sung! 
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Pure hopes, that lift the soul above, 
Come with his Cotter’s hymn of praise, 

And dreams of youth, and truth, and love, 
With “ Logan’s” banks and braes. 


And when he breathes his master-lay 
Of Alloway’s witch-haunted wall, 

All passions in our frames of clay 
Come thronging at his call, 


Imagination’s world of air, 

And our own world, its gloom and glee, 
Wit, pathos, poetry, are there, 

And death’s sublimity. 


And Burns—though brief the race he ran, 
Though rough and dark the path he trod, 

Lived—died—in form and soul a Man, 
The image of his God. 


Through care, and pain, and want, and woe, 
With wounds that only death could heal, 
Tortures—the poor alone can know, 
The proud alone can feel ; 


He kept his honesty and truth, 
His independent tongue and pen, 
And moved, in manhood and in youth, 
Pride of his fellow men. 


Strong sense, deep feeling, passions strong, 
A hate of tyrant and of knave, 

A love of right, a scorn of wrong, 
Of coward, and of slave ; 
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A kind, true heart, a spirit high, 

That could not fear, and would not bow, 
Were written in his manly eye, 

And on his manly brow. 


Praise to the bard !—his words are driven, 
Like flower-seeds by the far winds sown, 
Where’er, beneath the sky of heaven, 
The birds of fame have flown. 


Praise to the man! a nation stood 
Beside his coffin with wet eyes, 

Her brave, her beautiful, her good, 
As when a loved one dies. ~ 


And still, as on his funeral day, 

Men stand his cold earth-couch around, 
With the mute homage that we pay 

To consecrated ground. 


And consecrated ground it is, 
The last, the hallowed home of one 
Who lives upon all memories, 
Though with the buried gone. 


Such graves as his are pilgrim-shrines, 
Shrines to no code or creed confined,— 
The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 
The Meccas of the mind. 


Sages, with Wisdom’s garland wreathed, 
Crowned kings, and mitred priests of power, 
And warriors with their bright swords sheathed, 
The mightiest of the hour ; 
36 
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And lowlier names, whose humble home 
Is lit by Fortune’s dimmer star, 

Are there—o’er wave and mountain come, 
From countries near and far ; 


Pilgrims, whose wandering feet have prest 
The Switzer’s snow, the Arab’s sand, 
Or trod the piled leaves of the West, 
My own green forest-land. 


All ask the cottage of his birth, 

Gaze on the scenes he loved and sung, 
And gather feelings not of earth 

His fields and streams among. 


They linger by the Doon’s low trees, 
And pastoral Nith, and wooded Ayr, 

And round thy sepulchres, Dumfries! 
The Poet’s tomb is there. 


But what to them the sculptor’s art, 
His funeral columns, wreaths, and urns ? 
Wear they not graven on the heart 
The name of Robert Burns ? 
F. G. H. 
New York, April, 1823. 
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NIAGARA. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF JOSE’ MARIA HEREDIA. 


My lyre! give me my lyre! my bosom feels 
The glow of inspiration. Oh how long 
Have I been left in darkness since this light 
Last visited my brow. Niagara! 
Thou with thy rushing waters dost restore 
The heavenly gift that sorrow took away. 


Tremendous torrent! for an instant hush 
The terrors of thy voice and cast aside 
Those wide involving shadows, that my eyes 
May see the fearful beauty of thy face ! 
I am not all unworthy of thy sight, 
For from my very boyhood have I loved, 
Shunning the meaner track of common minds, 
To look on nature ir her loftier moods. 
At the fierce rushing of the hurricane, 
At the near bursting of the thunderbolt 
I have been touched with joy; and when the sea, 
Lashed by the wind, hath rocked my bark and showed 
[ts yawning caves beneath me, I have loved 
Its dangers and the wrath of elements. 
But never yet the madness of the sea 
Hath moved me as thy grandeur moves me now. 


Thou flowest on in quiet, till thy waves 
Grow broken ’midst the rocks; thy current then 
Shoots onward like the irresistible course 
Of destiny. Ah, terribly they rage— 
The hoarse and rapid whirlpools there! My brain 
Grows wild, my senses wander, as I gaze 
Upon the hurrying waters, and my sight 
Vainly would follow, as toward the verge 
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Sweeps the wide torrent—waves innumerable 
Meet there and madden—waves innumerable 
Urge on and overtake the waves before, 
And disappear in thunder and in foam. 


They reach—they leap the barrier—the abyss 
Swallows insatiable the sinking waves. 
A thousand rainbows arch them, and woods 
Are deafened with the roar. The violent shock 
Shatters to vapor the descending sheets— 
A cloudy whirlwind fills the gulf, and heaves 
The mighty pyramid of circling mist 
To heaven. The solitary hunter near 
Pauses with terror in the forest shades. 


What seeks my restless eye? Why are not here, 
About the jaws of this abyss, the palms— 
Ah—the delicious palms, that on the plains 
Of my own native Cuba, spring and spread 
Their thickly foliaged summits to the sun, 
And, in the breathings of the ocean air, 
Wave soft beneath the heaven’s unspotted blue. 


But no, Niagara,—thy forest pines 
Are fitter coronal for thee. The palm, 
The effeminate myrtle, and frail rose may grow 
In gardens, and give out their fragrance there, 
Unmanning bim who breathes it. Thine it is 
To do a nobler office. Generous minds 
Behold thee, and are moved, and learn to rise 
Above earth’s frivolous pleasures; they partake 
Thy grandeur at the utterance of thy name. 


God of all truth! In other lands I ’ve seen 
Lying philosophers, blaspheming men, 
Questioners of thy mysteries, that draw 
Their fellows deep into impiety, 
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And therefore doth my spirit seek thy face 
In earth’s majestic solitudes. Even here 
My heart doth open all itself to thee. 

In this immensity of loneliness 

I feel thy hand upon me. To my ear 
The eternal thunder of the cataract brings 
Thy voice, and I am humbled as I hear. 


Dread torrent! that with wonder and with fear 
Dost overwhelm the soul of him that looks 
Upon thee, and dost bear it from itself. 
Whence hast thou thy beginning? Who supplies, 
Age after age, thy unexhausted springs ? 
What power hath ordered, that, when all thy weight 
Descends into the deep, the swollen waves 
Rise not, and roll to overwhelm the earth? 


The Lord hath opened his omnipotent hand, 
Covered thy face with clouds, and given his voice 
To thy down-rushing waters; he hath girt 
Thy terrible forehead with his radiant bow. 

I see thy never-resting waters run, 

And I bethink me how the tide of time 

Sweeps to eternity. So pass of man— 

Pass, like a noon-day dream—the blossoming days, 
And he awakes to sorrow. I, alas! 

Feel that my youth is withered, and my brow 
Ploughed early with the lines of grief and care. 


Never have I so deeply felt as now 
The hopeless solitude, the abandonment, 
The anguish of a loveless life. Alas! 
How can the impassioned, the unfrozen heart 
Be happy without love. I would that one 
Beautiful,—worthy to be loved and joined 
In love with me,—now shared my lonely walk 
On this tremendous brink. ’T were sweet to see 
Her dear face touched with paleness, and become 
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More beautiful from fear, and overspread 
With a faint smile while clinging to my side! 
Dreams—dreams. I am an exile, and for me 
There is no country and there is no love. 


Hear, dread Niagara, my latest voice ! 
Yet a few years and the cold earth shall close 
Over the bones of him who sings thee now 
Thus feelingly. Would that this, my humble verse, 
Might be like thee, immortal. I, meanwhile, 
Cheerfully passing to the appointed rest, 
Might raise my radiant forehead in the clouds 
To listen to the echoes of my fame. 


MY NATIVE VILLAGE. 


Tuene lies a village in a peaceful vale, 
With sloping hills and waving woods around 
Fenced from the blasts. There never ruder gale 
Bows the tall grass that covers all the ground ; 
And planted shrubs are there, and cherished flowers, 
And a bright verdure born of gentle showers. 


*T was there my young existence was begun,— 
My earliest sports were on its flowery. green ; 
And often, when my school-boy task was done, 
I climbed its hills to view the pleasant scene, 
And stood and gazed, till the sun’s setting ray 
Shone on the height,—the sweetest of the day. 


There, when that hour of mellow light was come, 
And mountain shadows cooled the ripened grain, 
I watched the weary yeoman, plodding home 
In the lone path that winds across the plain, 
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To rest his limbs, and watch his child at play, 
And tell him o’er the labors of the day. 


And when the woods put on their autumn glow, 
And the bright sun came in among the trees, 

And leaves were gathering in the glen below, 
Swept softly from the mountains by the breeze,— 

I wandered, till the starlight on the stream 

At length awoke me from my fairy dream. 


Ah, happy days! too happy to return, 
Fled on the wing of youth’s departed years ! 
A bitter lesson has been mine to learn, 
The truth of life, its labors, pains, and fears ; 
Yet does the memory of my boyhood stay, 
A twilight of the brightness passed away. , 


My thoughts recur to that sweet village still, 
Its flowers and peaceful shades before mé rise, 
The play-place and the prospect from the hill, 
Its summer verdure and autumnal dies ; 
The present brings its storms,—but while they last, 
I shelter me in the delightful past. 
J. H. B. 


A CHANGEFUL PICTURE. 


Ir was the morning of a day in Spring, 
The sun looked gladness from the eastern sky ; 
Birds were upon the trees and on the wing, 
And all the air was rich with melody ; 
The heaven, the calm, clear heaven, was bright on high ; 
Earth laughed beneath in all its freshening green ; 
The free, blue stream sung as it wandered by ; 
And many a sunny glade and flowery scene 
Gleamed out, like thoughts of youth, life’s troubled years between. 
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The rose’s breath upon the south wind came, 
Oft, as its whisperings the young boughs stirred, 
And flowers for which the poet has no name ; 
While, ’midst the blossoms of the grove was heard 
The murmur of the restless humming-bird ; 
Waters were dancing in the mellow light, 
And joyous tones, and many a cheerful word 
Stole to the charmed ear with such delight, 

As waits on soft light tones of music heard at night. 


The night dews lay in the half-opened flower, 
Like hopes that nestle in the youthful breast ; 
. And ruffled by the light airs of the hour, 
Awoke the clear lake from its glassy rest ; 
Far, blending with the blue and distant west, 
LaYithe dim woodlands, and the quiet gleam 
Of amber clouds, like islands of the blest,— 
Glorious and bright and changing like a dream, 
And lessening fast away beneath the intenser beam. 


Songs were amid the mountains far and wide, 
Songs were on the green slopes that blossomed nigh ; 
While ’mid the springing flowers on every side, 
Upon its painted wings, the butterfly 
Roamed a sweet blossom of the sunny sky ; 
The visible smile of joy was on the scene ; 
*T was a bright vision but too soon to die: 
Spring may not linger in her robes of green,— 
Autumn, in storm and shade, shal] quench the Summer sheen. 


I came again ;—’t was Autumn’s stormy hour ; 
The wild winds murmured in the yellow wood ; 
The sere leaves, rustling in the naked bower, 
Were whirled in eddies to the mountain-flood ; 
Dark clouds enthralled the west; an orb of blood, 
The red sun pierced the hazy atmosphere ; 
And torrent murmurs broke the solitude, 
Where, straying lonely, as with steps of fear, 
I marked the deepening gloom which shrouds the fading year ! 
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The ruffled lake heaved wildly ; near the shore 

It bore the red leaves of the shaken tree, 

Shed in the violent north wind’s restless roar— 
Emblems of man upon life’s stormy sea ; 

Pale, withered leaves! once to the breezes free 

They waved in Spring and Summer’s golden prime ; 
Now even as clouds or dew, how fast they flee! 

Weak, trembling on the boughs in Autumn’s clime, 

As man sinks down in death, chilled by the touch of time. 


I looked again ;—and fast the dying sun 

Was fading to the melancholy west— 

Sending his fitful gleams, through clouds of dun, 

O’er nature’s desolate and dreary breast ; 

He lit the dew-drop’s cold and frozen rest, 

That slept on yellow leaves the woods among ; 

The seared earth’s flowers, that did the glades invest, 

Had perished, and were buried where they sprung, 
While the wild Autumn wind their mournful requiein sung ! 


1 marked the picture—'t twas the changeful scene, 
Which life holds up to the observant eye ; 
Youth’s spring of gladness and its bowers of green, 
The streaming sunlight of its morning sky, 
And the dark clouds of Death, that linger by! 
Yet oft, when life is fresh and hope is strong, 
Shall sorrow fill with tears the youthful eye, 
And age to death move peacefully along, 

As on the singer’s lip expires the finished song ! 


W. G. C. 


VOL. 1. 37 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A Compendium of the Flora of the Northern and Middle States, containing Generic 
and Specific Descriptions of all the Plants, exclusive of the Cryptogamia, hitherto 
found in the United States north of the Potomae. By Joan Torrey, M. D. &c. 
New York. Stacy B.Collins. 12mo. pp. 390. 


Tuts little work was promised to the public about two years 
since, in the Author’s Preface to his “ Flora of the Northern and 
Middle States.” It is a sort of abridgment of the larger work, 
and contains synoptical descriptions of all the plants described in 
it. ‘To the specific characters of the plant the habitat is added, 
and such of the popular characters as are the most, important. 
These are often found useful and convenient to the botanical 
student; they at least inform him in what situations to search for 
the plant, and enable him the more easily to recognise it when 
found, since what are called the popular characters are ordinarily 
the most apparent, and strike the eye on the first inspection. 
The arrangement adopted in this work is the same with that used 
by Dr. Bigelow in’ his “ Florula Bostoniensis,” and is perhaps 
the best that could be devised. The genera are first given, 
arranged under the several classes to which they belong, and, 
after the genera, the species. 

It is a task of no small labor to compile a good Flora of any 
particular district of country. It is expected, that the naturalist 
who does this, will fully satisfy himself, either by personal obser- 
vation or from competent authority, that the plants described in 
his collection are natives of that district, and that all the natives 
are enumerated and described. A greater degree of accuracy is 
also required of him than in a more extensive and general work. 
In these the characters of plants are often obscurely and im- 
perfectly, and sometimes erroneously given. The author wha 
confines himself to the botany of a particular district, is expected 
to observe the plant in its native soil, to examine and analyze the 
fresh and perfect specimen, and to supply the deficiencies and 
rectify the mistakes of those who have described it before him. 
The learning and industry of Dr. Torrey are sufficient to inspire 
a confidence that he has done this to no small extent; A an 
examination of the work itself shows that this confidence is well 
founded. 

The work comprehends all the phenogamous plants of the 
Northern and Middle States, within which, we suppose, our 
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author’s personal observations have been principally employed. 
A few pages, at the end of the work, are also taken up with 
descriptions of some cryptogamous plants. It is a convenient 
manual, both in size and arrangement, and probably as extensive 
a one as the general student, in that part of the United States for 
which it was compiled, has any occasion for. No well educated 
man should willingly remain entirely unacquainted with a branch 
of knowledge so readily acquired, and so agreeable in itself, as 
that to which this work relates. He should, at least, know some- 
what of the structure and relations of a part of creation with 
which he has so much to do; which, in so many ways, contributes 
to his sustenance and to his enjoyment; which bears so visibly 
impressed upon it the marks of wisdom and design; which is so 
beautiful in itself, and connected with associations so numerous 
and interesting. As for the more difficult and obscure parts of the 
science, they may be left to those who have leisure and taste for 
them, to professed botanists, to the diligent and painful collectors 
and students of sea-weeds, mosses, and mushrooms. 


Russian Tales, Translated from the French of Count Xavier Le Maistre, Author of 
the “ Leper of Aost,” &c, Philadelphia. H.C. Carey & I. Lea. 1826. 12mo 
pp. 200. 

Tue volume with this title contains two rather interesting tales. 
The first of them, entitled “The Prisoners of Caucasus,” is an 
account of the captivity of a Major Kascambo, a Russian officer, 
among a fierce and savage tribe of Caucasian mountaineers, and 
his liberation by means of his faithful servant. This servant is a 
character which is probably nowhere in the world found in such 
perfection as in Russia, attached to his master with an instinctive 
and dog-like fidelity. He is full of expedients to serve his in- 
terests; braves every danger, and endures every hardship for his 
sake ; and does not even scruple in the least to commit a crime 
when he thinks it will be for his master’s advantage. After killing 
the Georgian couple, who were constituted by the tribe the keepers 
of Kascambo, and who had not treated him with great lenity, he 

roceeds to murder the little Mamet their son, whose affection and 
linduon had greatly alleviated the misery of his captivity, on the 
pretence that the noise of taking off Kascambo’s fetters might 
awaken him, and cause him to alarm the inhabitants of the village. 

This horrid action greatly diminishes our interest, both in the 

fortunes of him who perpetrates it, and of him for whose sake jt 
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is perpetrated. Nor are the feelings of the reader greatly pro- 
pitiated, when, in the course of the descent of Kascambo and his 
servant from the mountains, the latter begins to exhibit signs of 
deep affliction, and breaks out into exclamations of despair; and, 
on being interrogated by his master, instead of an expression of 
penitence for his crime, replies, that he had committed a great 
folly in forgetting to take the musket which hung over the little 
Mamet’s bed, and which was the best in the whole village. ‘The 
Russian officer, however, notwithstanding his servant had neglected 
to steal the musket, is, after a great many hardships and some 
pusillanimity on his part, and the display of great courage, forti- 
tude, ingenuity, and presence of mind on the part of his servant, 
restored safely to his friends. 

The next tale, called “ Prascovia Loupoloff,” is said to be 
the real’ history of the heroine.of the beautiful little romance of 
Madame Coitin, the “ Exiles of Siberia.” It is a narrative of 
the origin of her undertaking, the suffermgs and mortifications 
she endured, the difficulties she surmounted, her final success, 
and her early death. For our own part, we are quite satisfied 
with the work of Madame Cottin, and hesitate to give the prefer- 
ence to the story in the volume before us, even with its recoin- 
mendation of superior truth. Whether even this advantage is so 
entirely on the side of the tale of Count Xavier de Maistre, as 
might at first be thought, is, to say the least, very doubtful; for 
the minuteness with which some of the incidents are related, and 
some of the descriptions given, seems to show, that he, as well as 
the author of the “Exiles of Siberia,” has borrowed some of 
the embellishments of fiction to relieve the original baldness of 
the narrative. We are quite as willing to see Prascovia in love 
with a worthy young man, as with the austere discipline and bar- 
ren observances of a convent; and had infinitely rather hear, that 
she was well and happily married, than that she had died of a 
consumption, occasioned by the hardships to which she exposed 
herself for the sake of procuring her father’s recall. In one 
respect, however, the tale of “ Prascovia” has probably the 
advantage of that of “ Elizabeth,” namely, in the idea it gives 
of the manners of the Russian people, or at least of some of the 
various races inhabiting that empire. 

These tales have, it is said, been translated by a gentleman 
attached to the Russian legation, who has acquired the English 
language by a residence among us, and who certainly writes it 
with remarkable facility and correctness. He has admitted some 
French idioms, however, and it strikes us that there is a want of 
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force and vivacity in the style, and occasionally the appearance of 
a kind of unassured groping after the proper expression, natural 
enough in a foreigner writing English. 

An acquaintance with the French tongue is grown so common 
among readers in this country, that it seems to us hardly worth 
the trouble to attempt translations of the works belonging to its 
lighter literature. But are there no treasures of literature locked 
up in the Russian language, to which the translator of these tales 
has access, and by giving which to the American public he might 
deserve our thanks ? 


The Cause of Education in Tennessee ; an Address delivered to the Young Gentlemen 
admitted to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts in Cumberland College, at the Anni- 
versary Commencement, October 4, 1826 By Paine LinpsLey, D. D. President 
of the College. Nashville. 1826. 8vo. pp. 36. 


Tuts Address seems from its contents, to have been intended 
not only for the benefit of the young gentlemen to whom it was 
addressed, but also for that of the citizens of ‘Tennessee in general, 
and more indirectly, and in a somewhat different sense, for that 
of the institution, of which the author has lately been appointed 
president.» It is an attempt to call the attention of the inhabitants 
of that State to the necessity of making an ampler and wiser pro- 
vision for the education of the youthful g generation. In discussing 
this subject, he confines his remarks chiefly to common schools 
and colleges, as being those means of instruction with which the 
community in their public capacity have most to do. He presses 
several important considerations, relating to these institutions, with 
no small earnestness and force. In the writer’s style, there is an 
occasional homeliness, to which we do not object, since it might 
have been very properly resorted to for the sake of effect ; and 
an occasional carelessness, which is a fault of a less pardonable 
nature. The following passage is a specimen of the manner in 
which the author attacks, and we think demolishes, one of the 
most commonly urged objections against great and well endowed 
seminaries. 

‘« But, in the third place, why all this clamor and affectation of 
zeal in behalf of the poor? Do men legislate only for the poor ? 
Does the government exist solely for the poor? Are the poor, and 
they only, elected to office? Is not some pecuniary or landed 
qualification indispensable to any man’s eligibility to office? Is 
the public money—ay, the people’s money—paid out in salaries to 
the poor—to poor governors, poor judges, poor senators? Are 
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banking, insurance, manufacturing, turnpike, bridge, or canal 
companies incorporated from among the poor, and chiefly for the 
benefit of the poor? One might imagine from the noise made on 
the subject, that the poor were all in all to the state: that they 
were the precious objects of the government’s special care and 
protection : since their self-constituted patrons virtually maintain, 
that, if they cannot all go to college, there shall be no college. 
Why not decree, that, if the poor man cannot ride in a coach, 
there shall be no coaches; or that the rich shall not use them ? 

‘“« Now the plain, simple truth is, that the poor are never taxed 
in our country for any purpose whatever. All taxes are levied on 
property. Were twenty colleges to be commenced to-morrow, the 
poor would not be burdened a farthing. They would, on the con- 
trary, be immediately benefited by the demand thus created for 
their labor, and by the liberal wages which would be paid them. 

‘‘ But, in the fourth place, strictly speaking, there are no poor in 
our country. Among the white population there is no degraded 
caste. We have no class of poor, like the poor of Europe. We 
impose on ourselves by the imported terms and phraseology of 
transatlantic society. And hence we talk as currently about the 
poor, as would an English lord or German baron. Forgetting that 
the poorest man in the republic may become rich. The richest of 
our citizens have been poor. The rich and the poor are frequently 
related to each other. The rich man may have a poof father or 
brother. And the poorest individual may be nearly allied to the 
most distinguished families in the land. Our state of society is 
constantiy fluctuating. Rich families daily decline; poor ones 
daily advance. Wealth and poverty are mere accidents. They 
are not hereditary in particular lines, or perpetuated in particular 
families. It is absurd, therefore, to declaim or to speculate about 
the poor as if they were an oppressed, miserable, helpless class, 
like the Russian or Polish peasantry. We have all been poor. 
We may be poor again. When poor, we were obliged to deny 
ourselves many comforts, luxuries, and privileges which we now 
enjoy ; and it was mainly by this self-denial that we were enabled 
to improve our condition. And such must ever be the case. If 
the poor wish to rise above their present condition, they can do so, 
every where in our country, by industry, prudence, and economy ; 
and they will continue to do so, as long as they shall be left to 
their own free energies. I trust the time is far distant, when our 
government shall think it worth while to perpetuate pauperism 
amongst us by legal encouragement—by premiums in the shape 
of poor rates. 

“ The only distinction which exists among our citizens, worthy 
of notice, is between the educated and the uneducated. The 
former engross all the wealth, offices, and influence in the nation ; 
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while the latter remain the victims of want, of crime, of infamy, 
and of punishment. I here use the term, educated, in a very wide 
and comprehensive sense. That individual who has learned how 
to labor at any honest occupation, and who knows how to manage 
his earnings skilfully, is educated, and well educated, compared 
with those who have been brought up to no business; or who are 
destitute of sobriety, prudence, and economy. He may become 
rich and honorable ; while they are necessarily doomed to poverty 
and wretchedness. Between these two descriptions of persons 
there is an impassable gulf. They are further removed from each 
other than the lord and his vassel; and the longer they live, the 
wider will be the distance between them. Whoever has grown up 
in total ignorance of the means of acquiring an honest livelihood, 
and with vicious habits, may be regarded, in general, as helpless 
and hopeless. Gross ignorance, at least of every thing good and 
useful, is the cause of all the degradation in our country. Now, 
although there may be no effectual remedy for the evil which 
actually exists, yet there is a preventive ; its further progress may 
be checked—its recurrence may be prevented. This preventive 
remedy is instruction, moral, intellectual, physical, religious. It 
is not only the cheapest—it is the only remedy. If inveterate 
habits cannot be changed, take care that the children form better 
habits, and imbibe better principles than their fathers.” 
° ‘ pp. 20, 21. 

In the following, the writer alludes to what the Trustees of 
Cumberland College have already done, and what they are 
desirous of doing. 

“The Trustees of Cumberland College have purchased one 
hundred and twenty acres of land, to meet the various purposes of 
their contemplated university. It is proposed immediately to com- 
mence the erection of a series of buildings for the accommodation 
of students, instructers, and stewards; consisting of five additional 
colleges, each sufficiently commodious for a hundred students, and 
three assistant professors or tutors, and of seven houses for as many 
principal or head professors. We shall then have six colleges and 
twenty-five instructers, and accommodations for six hundred pupils. 
To each college will be attached a refectory or boardinghouse, with 
eight or ten acres of land for gardening and exercise. The colleges 
will be erected at such distances from each other as to prevent the 
usual evils resulting from the congregation of large numbers of 
youth at the same place. Professors will occupy houses on the 
intervening lots; and there will be at least three officers resident 
within the walls of each college. We shall thus have six distinct 
and separate families, so far as regards domestic economy, internal 
police, and social order ; while one Senatus Academicus will super- 
intend and control the whole. 
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“Gardens and mechanics’ shops will be interspersed among the 
various edifices, in such manner as to be easily accessible to all the 
youth for improvement and recreation. Whenever the present 
ground shall be thus occupied, it will be necessary to procure fifty 
or a hundred acres more, for a model or experimentai farm; that 
agriculture, the noblest of sciences and the most important of the 
useful arts, may be thoroughly studied and practised. At a future 
period, or as soon as the means can be obtained, other suitable 
edifices, both useful and ornamental, may be erected. The plan 
admits of indefinite extension; and in proportion to its enlarge- 
ment, its advantages will be increased, while the expense of its 
maintenance will be diminished. 

“Tn order to execute our present design, only about two hundred 
thousand dollars will be required.” pp. 25, 26. 





Tales Round a Winter Hearth. By JANE and ANNA MARIA PorTER. New York. 
J. & J. Harper. 1826. 12mo. pp. 296. 

Tues tales are very entertaining, and even those who do not 
often seek in their books amusement only, and who are therefore 
not hardened by the practice of novel-reading into an insensibility 
to gross departures from truth and nature, may find inthis little 
volume the means of passing away an idle hour very pleasantly. 
The first tale is but an expanded anecdote ; and it is defective as 
a story, inasmuch as it leads to nothing. The second is one of 
those tales of diablerie, of which certain German writers have set 
an example in their attempts to draw from the fantastic theory 
of “ Aureolus Theophrastus Bombast Hohenhym Paracelsus,” 
touching the elemental and planetary intelligences, the machinery 
and ornaments of moral and pathetic fiction. It is obvious, that any 
thing of this kind, which is not perfectly well executed, must be a 
great failure; it can scarcely be “pretty well done.” ‘“ Undine,”— 
a notice of which may be found in the fourth number of the first 
volume of the “United States Literary Gazette,”: and the title 
of which, we may observe, in passing, designates one of the classes 
of Sylphs of Paracelsus,—is the most successful instance of this 
kind of composition that we are acquainted with. ‘They, whom 
the beautiful fancies of that tale could not reconcile to its utter 
want of reality and possibility, will find yet more fault with 
“Lord Howth.” The third tale we consider the best in the 
volume. It is a simple story of two rustic lovers, who were 
married, separated, made miserable for a time, and then reunited 
and restored to happiness. Jt is well told throughout, and some 
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parts of it are executed with uncommon power. The fourth 
tale is but an introduction to the fifth, which is the longest, and 
doubtless was meant to be the best in the volume. But it is 
sometimes rather dull, and fixes the attention less than any of 
the others. The scene is in the Holy Land, and the period 
that of the crusades. Unfortunately for authors who attempt 
this species of romance, “ Ivanhoe” presents an example of per- 
fection, which it is as difficult for an imitator to equal as ‘for a 
reader to forget. 


The Juvenile Philosopher, or Youth’s Manual of Philosophy. In Four Parts. 
Part !. Natural Philosophy. Pait If. Astronomy. Part III. Chemistry. Part IV. 
Physiology. Second revised Edition, enlarged, and adapted to the Use of Schools 
and Juvenile Readers. Geneva, N. Y. James Bogart. 1826. 12mo. pp. 372. 
Tue object of this volume is to give, in a very condensed form, 
the general principles of the sciences enumerated in the titlepage, 
for the benefit of those who are not supposed to have sufficient 
leisure to acquire a more exact and minute acquaintance with 
them. Indeed it is obvious, that nothing more than a naked sum- 
mary of the principles of these sciences could be contained in’a 
small duodecimo of 372 pages. Only the general results and 
conclusions could be given; ‘the methods and steps by which they 
are arrived at, must necessarily be omitted. The compiler has, 
we think, executed sufficiently well the design he has proposed 
to himself; he seems familiar with the subjects of which he treats, 
the matter is well digested, and the style of expression concise. 
We are, however, inclined to believe, that the book will not be so 
extensively useful as the compiler seems to suppose. It has the 
appearance rather of an abstract or series of memorandums, made 
by a student for the convenience of reference, in order occasion- 
ally to refresh his memory on subjects which he had studied at 
large, than of a manual to smooth the way for beginners. Those 
who are not contented with a superficial and scanty knowledge of 
the outlines of natural science, will have recourse to works which 
treat, at length and separately, of the different branches; and where 
they may find numerous and various elucidations and illustrations 
of the principles, which the very plan of this work excludes. 
Those who are disposed to be satisfied with an inferior degree 
of acquaintance with these subjects, will resort to works more 
attractive and more easily understood. Such works, for example, 
as the “ Conversations on Natural Philosophy,” ‘“ Conversations 
on Chemistry,” and several treatises on Astronomy, which we 
VOL. I. 38 
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could mention, are not only composed in a more popular and 
less technical form, but abound with familiar applications of 
the sciences of which they treat, with various illustrations, with 
accounts of experiments, and directions for repeating them, which 
the plan of the work before us does not embrace. With these 
helps, as well as with the assistance of the drawings by which they 
are accompanied, we should think that even that class of persons 
for which this work was intended, might gain a moderate knowl- 
edge of these sciences in a much shorter time, and with greater 
pleasure and ease to themselves, than by studying the “ Juvenile 
Philosopher.” ‘There prevails, it seems to us, too great a rage 
for making these compends, which strip science of all that 
makes it a wholesome discipline of the mind, and reduce it to dry 
propositions, without either illustration or proof, which are neither 
satisfactory to the mind, nor leave upon it a strong and durable 
impression. We are not prepared, however, to say, that the 
work may not be found useful as a kind of text-book, in cases 
where the teacher is willing to accompany its use with copious 
verbal instructions and explanations of his own, and to supply its 
deficiencies with apt and familiar illustrations. On the subject 
of physiology, the importance of which as a = study, we 
considered in a former number, the author of the work before 
us is entitled to the credit of having made some interesting and 
judicious selections, which, in the present deficiency of popular 
works on that branch of science, may be found useful, and which 
give to the work a value that would not otherwise belong to it. 





The Universal Preceptor ; being a General Grammar of Arts, Sciences, and Useful 
Knowledge. By the Rev. DAvip BLAir. Greenfield, Mass. A. Phelps, 1826. 
12mo. pp. 312. 


WE are informed, in the titlepage of this work, that it has been 
“reprinted from the thirteenth English edition, revised and im- 
proved.” This circumstance, alone, would once have been suffi- 
cient to recommend the book to immediate and respectful attention 
here, and probably to command a concession of all the merit to 
which it makes pretension. But since we have carried the subject 
of education to such good degrees of perfection, our intelligent 
instructers may fairly claim to examine and decide upon their 
textbooks, mes Aa any undue deference to the source from 
which they proceed. We believe, that most of our school-books, 
bad as they are, are quite as good as the best of the English; 
and have, moreover, the advantage of a closer adaptation to our 
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condition and wants. We have more than once, however, in 
the course of our labors, adverted to the principles upon which 
elementary books are compiled or composed ; and we shall do it 
now, and again, and again, till we are either convinced of our 
error, or have convinced some of our contemporaries that they 
are at fault. 

The author has, with great industry, collected into this small 
volume, what he conceives to be the essence of the whole circle 
of the arts and the sciences. His topics are judiciously selected, 
and well arranged ; and the several parts of his work bear their 
proper proportions to each other. He has, therefore, done all that 
he intended to do. He has made a very perfect elementary book, 
upon what we consider a very bad plan. His labor reminds us of 
those specimens of minute engraving, which we sometimes meet 
with, where the merit of the artist consists in putting the whole of 
the “ Lord’s Prayer” upon a piece of metal of the size of a 
four-pence half-penny. And we should just as soon expect to give 
a stranger an idea of the topography and curiosities of London, 
by presenting to him a view of it, reduced to the size of a dollar, 
as we should think of teaching a child the arts and the sciences 
from a book of this kind. 

Mr. Blair, in his Preface, lays it down as:a principle, that, “to 
fill the storehouse of the memory, is the rational business of edu- 
cation.” And he offers as a recommendation of his book, the 
following encouraging prospect to his young learners ; ‘* Without 
interfering with particular branches of education, all the parts of 
this work may be rendered familiar within two years [two years! ] ; 
one paragraph may be committed to memory every day; and 
the book of questions may be answered twice over within that 
period. When this task has been finished, what an accession 
of varied knowledge will have fallen to the lot of the pupil.” 
Now we differ toto celo from our author in this fundamental 
position of his, that, to fill the storehouse of the memory is the 
rational business of education. Nor should we value at a groat 
the achievement of having committed to memory, in detached 
paragraphs, this whole book. We should consider this task not 
only utterly useless, but absolutely pernicious ; and should much 
prefer that a pupil had never seen the book, than that his mind 
should be burthened with so many crude and undigested materials 
of knowledge. We think that this crowding the “ storehouse ” 
of the memory with insulated facts and principles, is just as per- 
nicious to the mind, as the taking a substantial supper at eleven 
o’clock is to the body. And the energies of the youthful intellect 
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must be of uncommon strength, or they will be oppressed with a 
mental dyspepsia, from which years of wholesome regimen will 
hardly be sufficient to recover them. 


The Boyne Water; a Tale. By the O’Hara Family, Authors of Tales, comprising 
“ Crohore of the Bill-hook,”’ “The Fetches,” and “John Doe.” Two Volumes, 
New York. J.and J.Harper. 1826. 12mo. pp. 285 and 288. 

Tue former “Tales” of the author or authors of the novel 
before us, whichare enumerated on its titlepage, have attracted 
favorable notice and gained considerable reputation in England. 
The present work, though by no means free from faults, displays 
more than ordinary powers. It is an historical novel, embracing 
the period of the struggle between James II. and William for the 
crown of England. The scene of the story is laid in Ireland. 
The state of that country, the character of its population, the 
feelings with which the Catholic and Protestant parties regarded 
each other, are portrayed with spirit. Many of the dramatis 
persone are historical, as well as much of the narrative. The 
character of William is forcibly depicted, although we should 
imagine, that its harshness and repulsiveness were rather over- 
drawn. The wild bands of roving plunderers, by whom the 
country was infested, are well described. The story itself is 
interesting. The characters are such as we can sympathize 
with, and do not offend us by mawkish affectation or egregious 
violations of probability. Many of the scenes of strong excite- 
ment, with which the book abounds, are set forth with much 
ability ;—for instance, the sufferings of the citizens of Derry, when 
besieged by king James; and the battle of the Boyne, with the 
illustration which it afforded of the opposite characters of the com- 
petitors for the English throne. The book, however, is too long. 
The descriptions run too much into particulars. Conversations 
are protracted till the patience of the reader is exhausted. Some 
of the characters are superfluous. Carolan, the famous Irish 
minstrel, is several times brought upon the stage, but plays a very 
insignificant part, and does little to justify his introduction. There 
is a poor attempt at the half-crazy witch, in the person of a 
woman named Onagh; and a deaf and dumb man by name Con 
M‘Donnell, comes upon us frequently, with violent gesticulations 
and a great display of muscular strength; but his contortions do 
not add much to the interest of the story. ‘The principal characters, 
however, are well delineated, and keep our attention constantly 
awake. ‘The violent manner is rather too predominant. Scenes 
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of horror and tumult are brought before us in profusion, but often, 
it must be admitted, with very considerable power. On the 
whole, we think the book has much merit, from the picture which 
it presents of the manners of the times, and from its graphic 
sketches of a great variety of characters and situations. 





The History of the Crusades, for the Recovery and Possession of the Holy Land. 

By CHARLES Minus. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 1826. 8vo. pp. 529. 

Txis work cannot lay claim to merit of a very high order. 
It is a narrative of facts, with but little attempt at analyzing their 
causes and consequences. It describes, and we suppose with 
accuracy, the principal events which attended the struggle of Eu- 
rope to gain possession of the Holy Sepulchre. But the detail of 
the military operations of this distant period is little fitted to interest 
readers of the present day. ‘Tales of blood have too long formed 
the staple of history, and men have at length become convinced 
that there are things more honorable in act, and more interesting 
in relation, than the cutting of throats ; and the thrice told tale loses 
none of its tediousness in the narrative of Mr. Mills. Battles and 
sieges follow one another in endless monotony, unrelieved by the 
graces of style or the spirit of philosophical disquisition. 

The great subject of speculation which the Crusades present 
in their causes and consequences, the reciprocal influence of 
the religious war upon Europe and Asia; the changes in arts, 
literature, government, and manners, to which this gave rise, 
their influence in accelerating or retarding the great revolutions 
in the state of society, which subsequent ages have witnessed, 
have been but briefly considered by Mr. Mills ; and a full investiga- 
tion of them we deem essential to a proper history of the Cru- 
sades. For the most striking facts attending their rise and pro- 
gress are generally known, and the minuter details possess no 
peculiar interest. They are far better fitted to form the subject 
of a philosophical disquisition than of an extended narrative ; and 
every professed history of them therefore should be principally 
marked by the former character. 

The style of this history is bad, at once ambitious and careless, 
with great redundancy of language, and an undue proportion of 
long words. Ceteris paribus, Mr. Mills seems always to prefer a 
roundabout to a direct mode of expression, and a word of six 
syllables to a synonymous one of two; and is inclined occasionally 
to coin a word, when he cannot find any in the vocabulary of the 
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English language to suit him. Our readers will see that in the 
higher qualities of a historian we deem him very deficient ; as a 
narrator we suppose his facts entitled to credit. 


The History of Chivalry, or Knighthood and its Times. By CHARLES Mix, Esq, 
Author of the “ History of the Crusades.” Two Volumes. Philadelphia. Carey 
Lea. 1826. 8vo. 

“ Tue History of Chivalry ” is a collection of facts from the old 
chroniclers, illustrative of the higher classes of society in former 
times, when under the influence of the system of manners 
denominated chivalry. As the work is principally made up of 
extracts, translated almost literally from Froissart, Monstrelet, 
and other historians of the same cast, it is entitled to the praise of 
an interesting compilation, and is far more readable than ‘The 
History of the Crusades.” It is written in a high strain of 
romantic feeling, with an almost unqualified lauding of the state 
of society of which it treats; and no writer of old romance could 
descant with more unction upon the virtues and glories of the 
times of chivalry, than Mr. Mills. The work is entirely declama- 
tory, with no pretensions to a sober search after truth. Mr. Mills 
does not attempt to trace the influence of chivalry upon the state 
of society in general, at the time when it flourished, nor to show 
how it has affected the character of existing institutions. He 
appears to have been desirous of catching the spirit of an old 
chronicler or romance-writer. His work, therefore, can have no 
value except as a collection of facts. In this point of view, it 
possesses, as we have already said, considerable interest. 

The style of this work is worse even than that of “'The History 
of the Crusades,” being more inflated, and departing more widely 
from the principles of pure English. Mr. Mills seizes, without 
scruple, upon old French terms applied to the exercises of 

chivalry, and makes an unsparing use of them. He endeavours, 

* moreover, to imitate the lofty diction of the writers from whom 
he has borrowed his materials, and this produces occasionally an 
almost ludicrous mixture of the lofty phrase of former times with 
the familiar tone of modern expression. The work, however, is 
not without value. ‘The stories of which it consists are lively 
illustrations of an interesting period, and will convey information 
and amusement to many readers, who cannot resort to the sources 
from which they are drawn. 
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Anniversary Poem, delivered before the Connecticut Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa, 
by JAmEs G. Brooks, Esq. of the New York Alpha. New York, G. & C. Carvill: 
1826. 8vo. pp. 28. 

Berore we speak particularly of this poem, we avail our- 
selves of the opportunity afforded us of taking a glance at Mr. 
Brooks’s previous poetical writings. We do this with the more 
pleasure, as we have never seen, save in newspaper criticisms, any 
notice of them. 

These productions first appeared in a Poughkeepsie newspaper, 
under the signature of Floranthes, and afterwards in the daily 
evening papers of New York, under the signature of Florio Few 
productions of our native literature have had so wide a circulation 
or met with so great a number of readers, as the poems under the 
latter signature. It is of these that we intend now to speak. 

If not the most gifted and correct poet of America, Mr. Brooks 
is certainly one of the sweetest; his diction is copious ; he never 
sacrifices grammar, nor sense, nor the natural construction of his 
periods for the sake of rhyme. It is a fault of his poetry, if it 
deserve to be called fault, that his lines are too regularly musical ; 
so much so, that readers are apt to dwell on the melody, and to 
overlook the thought. There should be a raciness in poetry,— 
and a rhythm, which, while it never offends the ear, while it flows 
“ regular as rolling water,”. may yet never so enthrall attention, 
that it shall not be awake to the higher qualities of composition. 
Poetry, moreover, should never deal in those dark and doubtful ex- 
pressions, which oblige the reader to pause, in order to compre- 
hend the sense ; for, wherever an exertion of mind is necessary 
for this purpose, assuredly the attention will be abstracted from a 
just conception and estimation of the author. 

Mr. Brooks’s minor poems are the poetry of passion; there is 
a pathos and a melancholy breathing in almost every line, which 
constitute its inspiration. He loves to speak of affections whose 
object is in the grave, of hopes blighted, and enjoyments with- 
ered ; of sorrows and sufferings which we hope do not belong to 
his own history. His writings, however, are unequal. There 
is much sameness too in his measure, the octosyllabic being his 
favorite ; a circumstance owing perhaps less to paucity of num- 
bers, than the force of habit. He has other faults, and more 
grievious ones, which it is our duty to point out. 

We seldom find bold and striking personifications, in Mr. 
Brooks’s poetry. He sometimes personifies the passions, and 
abstract terms and qualities ; but though we have for these the 
authority of Collins, and also of Shakspeare, on many occasions, 
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we must confess, we have but rarely admired them. They seem 
to us to be generally cold and mechanical ; they do not produce 
that electric effect on the mind, which makes the blood course 
more swiftly and warmly through the veins. For his metaphors 
and similes, he makes constant resort to certain commonplaces 
of poetry,—such as “ faded flowers,” “ withered bowers,” “ flow- 
ers of life,” “the leaf of life,” “the fair tree of fame,” with 
“ wreaths,” “chaplets,” and “garlands,” in every variety of 
“blossom ” and “ hue.” ‘These ornaments, when used sparingly, 
and with judgment, have often a good effect, but their constant 
employment, on every subject and occasion, wearies the reader 
exceedingly. 

The same remark will apply to another fault; namely, the 
repetition of the terminations less, ncss, & = =There is scarcely a 
word in the vocabulary of our tongue with which he has not 
—— them, and scarcely a poem, which bas not this fault. 

e believe it is now about four years since Florio wrote his 
“ Last Song,” and if Mr. Brooks’s pen has been employed since, 
he must have written under a different signature, or have kept 
his productions to his own closet. After so long a silence, it gives 
us pleasure -to hail his re-appearance, in the address before us. 
This poem contains about four hundred and fifty lines, and, as 
such addresses are apt to be in the hands of a writer of an ex- 
cited and prolific imagination, is a disjointed composition, with- 
out either regular beginning or regular ending. It appears to 
our judgment, like so many lines, taken from the middle of a 
long and powerful poem. It is not without faults ; yet these are 
not the faults which belong to his earlier writings ; and it is almost 
wholly without the stale metaphors of “ faded flowers” and 
“withered bowers.” It is a manly production, possessing vigor 
and originality of thought; and deep and intense feeling ; and, 
withal, much beauty of versification ; yet it is not so regularly 
modulated as many of his previous poems, which, as we have 
already remarked, had too little variety in their melody. We 
regret that our limits will not allow us to extract several of the finer 
passages; but we must refer our readers to the poem itself, and 
confine ourselves to the verses with which it opens. 


‘‘ Not in the crowded haunts of busy life, 
Not in the lists of vain and worldly strife, 
Not in the bowers of pleasure and desire 
Doth Genius find his nurture or his fire. 

The silent mountain—the untrodden wood— 
The ocean shore—the valley’s solitude— 
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The border of the sweetly winding rill, 

The swelling river—the aspiring hill— 

The frowning precipice—the mighty shock 

Of the wild waterfall—the cloven rock— 

These are the scenes where Genius seeks delight, 
And fancy hovers on her pinions bright.” 


From Genius, he proceeds to speak of man, not as he should 
be, but as he is; of ambition and glory, which trample, in their 
bloody march on all laws, human and divine ; of Imagination,— 

a subject which he illustrates by an admirable episode of a youth 
returning to his “ancestral halls,” now ruined and deserted—of 
Fancy, in which he speaks of the fate of Byron, and describes the 
death of Beauty and Genius. From the enumeration of the con- 
tents, our readers will perceive, that the author has not attempted 
any regular plan, but has merely touched upon a few topics which 
seemed to offer the best opportunity for the exercise of his talents. 

Mr. Brooks, in our opinion, belongs to the first class of Ameri- 
can poets, but the peculiarities of his style make it difficult to de- 
termine what place to assign him in the list. We hope he will 
not neglect the cultivation of his rare genius ; for what he has 
done, we consider more as an indication of the noble gift of 
inspiration, than as a monument of his fame. 





Le Lecteur Francais de la Jeunesse, ou Choix d’Historiettes Morales, Anecdotes, 
Fables en Prose eten Vers,&c Précédeé oe , eam E’\émens de la Prononciation 
et de la Conversation. Reédigé par F. B. G...... Maitre de Langue Frangaise a 
l'E’cole de la Colline Ronde (Round Hill Schosi). Northampton, Mass. Simeon 
Butler. 1826. pp. 212. 


“ Arrer having given, in the first part, the principles of good 
ronunciation, and some elements of conversation,” says the 
cles, ‘“ this volume offers in the second, a collection of moral 
and interesting stories, under the different forms of dialogue, nar- 
ration, and action.” Les principes dune bonne prononciation 
are contained in a table of syllables, several tables of words for 
lling, and a collection of short and easy sentences for practice. 
j= ysl de conversation consist of short vocabularies of the 
most common words, followed by a selection of questions and 
answers most frequently used, so that the little learner may be 
immediately accustomed to understand and reply to his instructer 
in French, become early familiarized to the living sound of the 
language, and acquire a facility and confidence in the application 
of his own knowledge of it. These phrases élémentaires are fol- 
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lowed by the auxiliary verbs, with one or two regular and reflected 
verbs, declined through all their tenses interrogatively, affirmatively, 
and negatively. This part, it will be seen, supplies some of the 
elementary deficiencies of the grammars, manuals, and readers 
in common use, and contains much useful information in a very 
simple and practical form. © 

ith the second part we are particularly pleased. It consists 
of a recueil d’ historiettes morales et amusantes, well adapted to the 
understanding of children, and calculated to attract their attention 
and interest their feelings. ‘The actors are children, engaged in 
the amusements of the holidays. They are at first introduced to 
us in their games and walks, in familiar conversation with their 
teacher and each other, and afterwards represented as by turns 
reading little tales suited to their age, and diversified by narra- 
tions, letters, dialogues, &c. ‘The volume concludes with some 
fables in familiar prose and verse, and a few select pieces of a 
more elevated character. 

“This volume,” says the author, “is designed particularly for 
the young, and it is among thein that I shall seek f my judges ; 
they will find in it sentiments adapted to their capacities, and 
expressed in their own simple and natural language.” The de- 
sign is certainly a good one, and we think it is well executed. 
At their very entrance into a foreign language, children are gen- 
erally obliged to encounter a style, subject, and manner of thinking 
far above their comprehension. ‘The noble lessons in morals, 
philosophy, politics, and religion, which are woven into the beau- 
tiful fictions of Fenelon, and the delineations of character and 
descriptions of life, which are traced by the faithful hand of Le 
Sage, can neither be understood, appreciated, nor enjoyed by 
them, and are, as the author remarks, pour les enfans a peu pres 
comme du Grec. 

Some errors of the press are not noticed in the list of Errata, 
and we regret to see several instances of bad English, which a little 
attention would have corrected ; as, “set up upon your chair ;” 
“he uses me fatherly ;” “tell him friendly;” “vous étes un 

arasseux,” is translated “you are a lazy;” “there is no news 
of but peace is made, st ce ne’st que.” 

On the whole, we recommend the book to the teachers of 
French, as preferable on some accounts to any we have met with, 
not doubting that it will materially lighten their own task, and 
animate the industry and promote the success of their pupils. 
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The Sailor Boy’s First Voyage. A Ballad. In Two Parts. Boston. 1826. Wait, 
Greene, & Co. 

WE are glad to meet with a thing so simple and natural as this 
unpretending little Ballad. The editor professes to have pub- 
lished it for the amusement of children. We hope that none of 
us are too old to relish this kind of writing, because it would 
show, that our hearts had hardened with age, rather than that our 
understandings had enlarged. 

There was a time when men thought it wisdom to speak scorn- 
fully of such works. Dr. Johnson, who was not largely blessed 
with a poetical temperament, encouraged blockheads in their en- 
deavours to look profound and sneeringly at the mention of them. 
That day is past. If it is ever to return, it will be brought back by 
the little men-and-women children who are now growing up. 

When you have got your pennyworth of morals from Miss 
Edgeworth, and have learned the chemical properties of your 
bread and butter from your mamma or the lecturer, do, my little 
dears, read this ballad, and as many more as you like ; and don’t 
be afraid that your tender hearts or } me imaginations will alto- 
gether run away with your reason. ‘Take our word for it, there 
is no danger. We have read such things all our days, together 
with a host of romances and ghost-stories, and yet are not 
afraid to be left alone in the dark ;—we are familiar with all the 
sciences, especially political economy, besides being well versed 
in the best methods of road and canal making, and knowing as 
well as Miss Edgeworth, or any of her disciples, that we should 
be honest, because “ honesty is the best policy.” So, do as we 
tell you. You will find a simplicity and tenderness in the first 

art of this story which cannot but interest you, as it has us. 
here is a plainness in the style well suited to the subject. The 
second part will serve to stir your imaginations, and help you to 
learn, that there are creatures of the brain which have their value, 
as truly as have what we call the useful things of every-day life. 

We trust that the editor will shortly fulfil his promise, and give 
all of us something more from his author. 

We extract the six first stanzas, referring our readers to the 
work for the remainder. 

Year after year, 

Both far and near, 
Some sail the wide seas o’er ; 

And never dread 

The wave’s death-bed, 
Though far from any shore. 
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For in their prime 

They learned to climb 
High up the reeling mast, 

And felt a pride, 

Safe there to ride, 
Heedlessly in the blast. 


And father’s fears, 
And mother’s tears, 
For many a truant child, 
Have saddened life, 
Till, with the strife 
Of hope and dread, grown wild, 


They, side by side, 
Have lain and died, 
By their own boy forgot ; 
Who, o’er the sea, 
Nigh mad with glee, 
Blesses his happy lot. 


And boys I ’ve seen, 
Who ’d never been 
Where ships could swim before, 
As if in quest 
Of a bird’s nest, 
Ransack the spars all o’er ; 


And shout as loud 

From topmast shroud 
That rattled in the breeze, 

As if at play, 

A summer’s day, 
*Midst boughs of apple trees. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 





oe for Preserving Fish. Dr. M‘Culloch, of Edinburgh, has ascer- 
tained, that the antiseptic quality of sugar is sufficient to preserve fish 
in the most excellent condition. He states, that this substance is so 
active, that fish may be preserved in a dry state, and perfectly fresh, by 
means of sugar alone, and even with a very small quantity of it. He 
has thus kept salmon for an indefinite length of time ; and by this simple 
means, fresh fish may be kept in that state some days, so as to be as 

ood when boiled as when just caught. It is added, that, “if dried and 
ae free from mouldiness, there is no limit to their preservation; and 
they are much better in this way than when salted. The sugar gives 
no disagreeable taste. This process is particularly valuable in making 
what is called kippered salmon; and the fish preserved in this manner 
are far superior in quality and flavour to those which are salted or 
smoked. If desired, as much salt may be used as to give the taste that 
may be required ; but this substance does not conduce to their preserva- 
tion. In the preparation, it is barely necessary to open the fish, and to 
apply the sugar to the muscular part, placing it in a horizontal position 
for two or three days, that this substance may penetrate. After this, it 
may be dried; and it is only further necessary to wipe and ventilate it 
occasionally, to prevent mouldiness. A table spoonful of brown sugar 
is sufficient in this manner for a salmon of five or six pounds weight ; 
and if salt is desired, a tea spoonful or more may be added ; saltpetre 
may be used instead, in the same proportion, if it is desired, to make the 
kipper hard.” 


On the Tranference of Fish from Salt Water to Fresh. A letter from 
Mr Meynell, of Yarm, Yorkshire, has been read to the Wernerian Nat- 
ural History Society, on changing the habits of fishes, and mentioning 
that he had, for four years past, kept the smelt, or shirling, (Salmo 
Eperlanus,) in a fresh water pond, having no communication with the 
sea ; and that the smelts had continued to thrive, and breed as freely as 
when they enjoy intercourse with the sea. 


Sound attending the Aurora Brealis. Speaking of this phenomenon, 
M. Ramm states, “I believe that I have heard it repeatedly during 
a space of several hours, when a boy of ten or eleven years old, (it was 
in the year 1766, 1767, or 1768.) I was then crossing a meadow, near 
which was a forest, in winter, and saw, for the first time, the sky over 
me glowing with the most brilliant light, playing in beautiful colors, in 
a manner I have never seen since. The colors showed themselves very 
distinctly on the plain, which was covered with snow or hoar frost, and 
I heard several times a quick whispering sound simultaneously with the 
rays over my head. However clear this event is, and always has been 
in my memory, it would be unjust to expect it to be received with im- 
plicit confidence ; but should others have made similar observations, it 
would be important for the inquirer into the nature of the aurora borea- 
lis."—-Ramsmoem in Férset, March, 1825. 
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American Statistics. The whole number of people in the United 
States, by the last census, is nine millions, six hundred and twenty nine 
thousand. Of this number it is stated that two millions and sixty five 
thousand are engaged in agriculture, three hundred and forty nine 
thousand in manufactures, and seventy-two thousand in commerce. 
Only the efficient or laboring persons in each class appear to have been 
enumerated. Add the women, the children, and the invalids, and there 
will be found to be about eight millions in the agricultural class, two 
hundred thousand in the commercial, and one million, and three hundred 
thousand in the manufacturing. In England, the agricultural class 
does not exceed one third of the whole population. This one third is 
not only sufficient to produce bread stuffs and provisions enough for 
themselves and the other two thirds, but also to produce enough wool 
for all the extensive woollen factories in the kingdom, with the excep- 
tion of a small ayes of fine quality. The wool produced amounts 
annually to twenty eight millions of dollarsin value. Four fifths of our 


nation are employed to produce the same effects that follow from the 
labours of one third of the British nation. 


Calculation of London Consumption. There are upwards of 6,000 
acres of ground cultivated as gardens, within 12 miles of the metropolis, 
giving employment to 30,000 persons in winter, and three times that 
number in r. There were sold in Smithfield market, in the year 
1822, 149,885 beasts, 24,609 calves, 1,507,096 sheep, and 20,020 pigs. 
This does not, however, by any means, form the total consumed in Lon- 
don, as large quantities of meat in carcasses, ——- pork, are daily 
brought from the counties round the metropolis. The total value of the 
cattle sold in Smithfield is calculated at 8,500,000/. ; it is supposed that 
a million a year is expended in fruits and vegetables. The consumption 
of wheat amounts to a million of quarters annually ; of which four fifths 
are supposed to be made into bread, being a consumption of 64 millions 
of quartern loaves every year in the metropolis alone. An advance of 
one farthing on a quartern loaf forms an aggregate increase, in expense 
for this article alone, of upwards of 13,000/. per week. The annual 
consumption of butter in London amounts to about 11,000, and that of 
cheese to 13,000 tons. The money paid annually for milk is supposed 
to amount to 1,250,000. The quantity of poultry annually consumed 
in London is supposed to cost between 70,000/. and 80, . That of 
game depends on the fruitfulness of the season. There is nothing, 
however, more surprising than the sale of rabbits. One salesman in 
Lea lenhall market, during a considerable portion of the year, is said to 
sell 14,000 rabbits weekly ; he disposes of them, by employing between 
150 and 300 men and women who hawk them through the streets. 





Novel Mode of Robbery. A curious system of robbery has been de- 
tected at Aschaffenbourg, in Bavaria. A set of. ruffians, already in 
prison there, contrived to cut the bars of their dungeon and to sally 
forth, committing depredations, after which they returned to prison, re- 

lacing the bars, so that their temporary escape was not discovered. 
This they continued nightly for a long time, becoming the terror of the 
town ; until one of them, in escaping from the guard, left behind him 
part of his waistcoat, upon which was a button with the prison mark. 
This led to their detection. 
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Professor Mezzofanti of Bologna. The following amusing account of 
this celebrated linguist is given by the baron Zach, in one of the early 
numbers of his Correspondence Astronomique, Geographique, &c.:— 
“This extraordinary savant is very truly the rival of the celebrated 
Mithridates, king of Pontus. This professor speaks thirty-two living 
and dead languages, not in the manner of the learned jesuit Weitte- 
nauer, but with a perfection truly surprising. Professor Mezzoianti 
introduced himself to me by addressing me in Hungarian; he.paid me 
a compliment so well turned, and in such good Magyarul, that I was 
surprised and astonished to the last degree. He then spoke to me in 
German ; first in good Saxon, and afterwards in the Austrian and Swa- 
bian dialects, with a purity of accent that raised my astonishment to the 
height ; I could not help laughing at the change which the counte- 
nance and language of this extradrdinary professor put upon me. He 
spoke English with Captain Smith, and Russian and Polish with prince 

olkonsky, with the same ease and volubility as he did his native dia- 
lect, the Bolognese. I could not quit his side afterwards. At a dinner 
given by the Cardinal Legate, Spina, his eminence made him sit by me 
at table; after having jargonné with him in several languages, all of 
which he spoke much better than I did, it occurred to me to address 
him suddenly with a few words in Walachian. Without the least hesi- 
tation, or appearing to notice the change, my polyglot immediately an- 
swered me in the same language, and went on at such a rate, that I 
was obliged to call out to him, ‘Softly, softly, M. Abbé, I cannot fol- 
low you, I am quite at the end of my Walachian.’ It was more than 
forty years since I had either spoken, or even thought of this language, 
with which I was very well acquainted in my P , when I was serv- 
ing in a Hungarian regiment, garrisoned in Transylvania. Professor 
Mezzofanti was not only well acquainted with this language, but in- 
formed me on this occasion that he knew another, which [ had never 
been able to learn, although I had much better opportunities of doing it 
than he, having had soldiers in my regiment who spoke it. This was 
the any e of the Zigans, or of that tribe which the French improp- 
erly c Te hcshdeonts [gypsies], and at which designation the brave 
on true Bohemians (the inhabitants of the kingdom of Bohemia) feel 
very indignant. But how could an Italian Abate, who had never been 
out of his native place, learn a language, which is neither written nor 
printed? A Hungarian regiment, during the wars of Italy, had been 
quartered at Bologna ; the professor discovered a Zigan in it, put him- 
self under his tuition, and with the facility and happy memory he de- 
rives from nature, soon acquired this language, which is believed to be 
only a dialect (apparently altered and corrupted) of some tribes of the 
Parias of Hindostan.” 


England Fifty Years ago. ‘“Inseventy years,” says the Annual Reg- 
ister, “the people of Great Britain have advanced full eight millions in 
number. In twenty-five years, the number of inhabited houses in Eng- 
land and Wales alone have advanced one half. , Fifty years ago, the very 
existence of canals was a matter of incredulity. Fifteen millions of pub- 
lic wealth have now been profitably absorbed by these mighty ducts ; and 
at least half as much more is at this hour destined for their formation. 
Fifty years ago, there was hardly a steam-engine inthe kingdom. There 
cannot now be less than twelve thousand—a creation of power equal to 
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at least a quarter of a million of horses ; an energy, which, in a single 
day, would have raised up the | na pyramid of Egypt. Fifty years 
ago, our annnal export of manufactured cotton did not amount to a 
quarter of a million in value ; it has now swollen to nearly thirty mill- 
ions. In the same period, our exported woollens, in defiance of Saxon, 
Prussian, Spanish, and American competition, have advanced more 
than two millions. Fifty years ago, our imports of raw silk were only 
three hundred thousand pounds weight; they are now nearly three 
millions. Fifty years ago, our export of iron was hardly twelve thou- 
sand tons; it is now about ten times as much. Fifty years ago, our 
exports of linens were about four millions of yards; they are now 
nearly forty millions. Fifty years ago, the whole value of our export- 
ed produce, both native and foreign, was just fifteen millions of money ; 
the value of British produce exported, alone, is now more than fifty 
millions. A hundred and twenty years ago, says old Tucker, there 
were only two or three vessels in Scotland, above two hundred tons ; 
our whole tonnage is now more than a quarter of a million, employing 
twenty thousand souls. A hundred and fifty years ago, says Chalmers, 
the whole navy of Britain did not amount to a hundred thousand tons ; 
it is now at least three millions of tons, employing about two hundred 
thousand souls.” 


Incombustibility of Wood. It is affirmed that a professor at Munich, 
of the Academy of Sciences, has discovered a method of renderin 
wood incombust'ble. He has combined caustic alkali in solution wi 
a certain earthy substance, washed and sifted, and applied on the wood, 
to which it gives a nitreous surface, which renders it also impervious to 
water, and to all kinds of humidity. The Architectural Committee of 
the Theatre Royal at Munich has made trial of this method on two 
small buildings, one of which was prepared according to the professor’s 
plan, the other not. Fire having been lighted in both, the one was burnt, 
the other received no injury. The expense of the application was only 
two francs for 100 feet. 


Polish Coin. The Emperor Nicholas has decided that the coin in 
Poland shall always bear the effigies of the Emperor Alexander, to 
whom the kingdom is indebted for its restoration; a grand and impor- 
tant work, which he intended to, complete whenever the general cir- 
cumstances of Europe became more favorable. The execution of this 
noble design remains entrusted to his successor, who has testified an 
almost religious anxiety to comply with his most secret wishes. The 
gold and silver coin will present on one side the likeness of the late 
emperor and king with a laurel crown upon his head, and with this in- 
scription, in the Polish language,—* Alexander I. Emperor of Russia, 
restorer of the kingdom of Poland (1815);” on the other side in the 
midst of a crown of oak, is inscribed the value of the piece ; beneath 
the crown these words, “ Nicholas I. Emperor of all the Russias, reign- 
ing king of Poland.” The copper money will not be changed. 


Sounds. It is known that sounds are heard with more distinctness 
and at greater distances in severely cold weather, than at other times. 
At Port Bowen it was found that two persons could keep up a conver- ; 
sation with great facility between two stations at the measured distance 
of 6696 feet, or about one statute mile and two tenths, the thermome- 
fer at 18 below zero. 
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Natural Mummy. The body of a man has been found in a bog on the 
lands of Gallagh, in the county of Galway, Ireland. The bog was about 
ten feet and a half deep, and the body lay about nine feet below its 
surface. It had ail the appearance of a recent death when first dis- 
covered, excepting that the abdomen was quite collapsed; but, on 
exposure to the atmosphere, it decayed rapidly. The face was that of 
a young man of handsome features and foreign aspect; and his hair, 
which was long and black, hung loosely over his shoulders. The head, 
legs, and feet were without covering, but the body was clothed in a 
light dress, covering also the limbs as far as the knees and elbows. 
This dress was composed of the skin of some animal, laced in front with 
thongs of the same material, and having the hairy side inwards; and it 
is not impossible it might have been that of the moose deer. He had 
no weapon; but near him, at each side of the body, was found a long 
staff or pole, which, it was supposed, he had used for the purpose of 
bounding over the streams; and as the body was found near a rivulet, 
it was further conjectured by the peasantry, that the man had met his 
death accidentally in some such manner. The antiseptic power of bogs 
is well known, and the frequent discovery of human bodies in a high 
degree of preservation, in those of freland, has been often recorded. 
The finding of this body would not, therefore, require particular notice, 
nor would it probably have excited much attention at the time, but for 
the singularity of the costume ; and this notice is the more necessary, 
as the dress no longer exists, having been buried with the body, an 
instance of thoughtlessness. of which the better informed in Ireland are 
ashamed. The antiquity of these remains is shown by the great cepth 
of bog under which they lay ; but as the growth of bog must depend on 
various circumstances, as situation, humidity, soil, &c. that fact alone 
can give us no certain criterion of its age. On this point, perhaps, the rude 
dress in which the body was clothed, is more likely to afford more satis- 
factory ground for conjecture. That it belonged to a period antecedent 
to the arrival of the English, may be concluded from the evidence of 
Girald Bury, who says, the Irish were but thinly clad in woollen gar- 
ments, barbarously shaped, and for the most part black, because the 
sheep of that country were usually of that color; and, from the spirit of 
that author’s work, we have little reason to suppose, that if any portion 
of the Irish in his time had been clothed in skins, he would have failed 
to notice it. From these circumstances, it is conjectured, that the body 
was that of one of the Belgic inhabitants of Ireland, as it was in a district 
which they unquestionably inhabited, and the close skin dress was 
generally used by them. 


Singular Bird. Stevenson, in his Travels in America, says, that “A 
bird, at Guayaquil called quiriquingui, at Esmeraldas and on the coast of 
Choco huaco, and at Quito beteado de oro, is a great enemy to snakes 
and other venomous reptiles and insects, on which it feeds. It is a 
species of vulture, about the size of a hen, and is easily domesticated ; 
its color is a bright brown, variegated with stains of pale yellow. It 
flies about the woods, or runs along the savannas in quest of its food, 
and attacks the snakes, opposing its wing to them as a shield; when 
the animal is somewhat exhausted by striking at the bird, it seizes the 
reptile near the head, and, biting it, rises on its wings, and afterwards 
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alights, and observes if it be dead; if not, it 7 bites it, and some- 
times soaring aloft with it, lets it fall, and immediately drops down after 
it; when dead, the bird devours it. The natives affirm, that to this bird 
they owe the discovery of the herb which they call huaco ; they observed 
that the bird, after fighting with a snake, would sometimes search for 
the herb, and eat it; hence they supposed it to be an antidote for the 
poison, which experience has proved to be correct.” 


Education in Portugal. Portugal contains eight hundred and seventy- 
three elementary schools; in two hundred and sixty-six of which, Latin 
is taught, and in twenty-one, Greek and Rhetoric ; in twenty-seven, 
Philosophy, natural and moral. At Coimbra, there is a university, di- 
rected by six of the faculty, and a preparatory college for students. The 
university and college together contain, annually, from one thousand 
two hundred and eighty to one thousand six hundred students. In 1819, 
all these establishments were attended by thirty-one thousand four hun- 
dred and one pupils. Besides these national institutions, there are several 
6thers, where youth are educated for particular professions; such as the 
Marine and Commercial Academies at Porto, which contained three hun- 
dred and fifteen students in 1820; and the Academy at Lisbon, in which 
there were three hundred and fifteen students in 1821. The Commercial 
Academy at Lisbon is attended annually by one hundred and fifty pupils. 
In the same city, there are, the Royal College of Nobles; the Royal 
Academy for the Arabian Language ; the Royal School of Civil Archi- 
tecture and Drawing ; a Royal School for Sculpture, another for Engrav- 
ing ; an Institution for Music, and several] other public institutions of leas 
note. The Military School for Mutual Instruction, to which are admitted 
the children of citizens, hal two thousand five hundred and eighteen 
scholars in 1818, and this number has much increased since. The 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Lisbon has published, connate memoirs 
not less learned. than useful, on every branch of knowledge. The 
Portuguese have lately formed several literary societies, among which 
are, the Patriotic Literary Society, and the Society of rn 
at Lisbon. The annual average of books printed in Portugal, between 
1805 and 1819, amounts to ninety-four. But liberty has conferred new 
energies on the press and genius of Portugal; and the publications, 
within the two last years, have been trebled, besides the increase of 
journals and newspapers. 


Natural Curiosity. Some time since, as the workmen of Messrs. 
Fletcher, brush-manufacturers, of Stockport, were cutting up a large 
sycamore tree at their manufactory near Chesterfield, the sawyers, on 
opening the timber, found in the central part of it an enormous toad of 
beautiful colour, and alive. On examining the timber, it was found 
perfectly sound above and below. The tract it occupied was about 
thirty inches long, and from three to four inches wide, and the part was 
cased with a dark barky substance, and in some places quite smooth, 
What effect the atmospheric air had upon it was not observed, for it 
immediately disappeared amongst the rubbish. This part of the tree 
was of very large dimensions, and no communication whatever appeared 
to exist with either root or branches; a little discolouring might 
traced, which is not uncommon in this description of timber, but each 
extremity was perfectly sound and closed. 
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Magnetism by Percussion. Mr. Scoresby has instituted a series of 
experiments, to determine magnetism by percussion with more preci- 
sion; and some of his results deserve attention. When a bar of soft 
steel, six inches and a half long, and a quarter of an inch in diameter, held 
vertically, and resting upon freestone, was struck seventeen blows with 
a hammer, it acquired the power of lifting six and a half grains ; twenty 
two blows did not augment the force. When the bar rested vertically 
upon a parlour-poker, previously deprived of magnetism, forty-two blows 
gave it the power of lifting eighty-eight grains, and ninety blows, with 
a larger hammer, augmented the lifting power to one hundred and thirty 
grains. The poker was also rendered magnetic. Farther hammering 
rather diminished than increased the power. On inverting the bar, a 
single blow nearly destroyed the magnetism; two blows changed the 
poles. Hammering the bar in the plane of the magnetic equator also 
destroyed the polarity. Tie magnetism by percussion was augmented 
when the length of the bar was i creased. 


Skeleton of a Mammoth near London. The entire skeleton of a large 
mammoth was within a few years discovered near London, at Ilford, in 
the county of Essex, near Stratford and Bow. It lay buried at the depth 
of about sixteen feet, in a large quarry of diluvial loam and clay, which 
is excavated for making bricks. Mr. John Gibson, of Stratford, diligently 
collected and preserved as much as possible of this skeleton; and he 
invited Professor Buckland and Mr. Clift to assist him in disinterring the 
remainder of the bones, which he had purposely left in their natural posi- 
tion in the quarry. These gentlemen found a large tusk and several of 
the largest cylindrical bones of the legs, also many ribs and vertebre, 
with the smaller bones of the feet and tail lying close upon one another. 
They were imbedded in tenacious clay, being part of the great superfi- 
cial covering of diluvial clay, sand, and gravel, which is spread over a 
large portion of the counties of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, and along 
the whole east coast of England, at irregular intervals, and is almost 
every where occasionally discovered to contain similar remains of ante- 
diluvian animals to those at Ilford. 


Death of a supposed Witch. In the department of the Drome, a woman, 
not long ago, was killed, under the impression that she was a witch. This 
woman was paid by the peasants of her neighbourhood for telling them 
good fortune, or for abstaining from doing them any harm. She lately went 
to the farm of a peasant, and asked a reward for conjuring the danger 
which threatened his cattle. He refused her request, and treated her 
pretensions with insult. Soon after, he lost some of his cattle, and his 
wife and children fell ill, He immediately ascribed these calamities to 
the supernatural influence of the hag ; but so far from being terrified at 
her power, he took his gun, repaired to her house, and deliberately shot 
her dead. The man acknowledged the act of which he was guilty, but 
declared that he shot the devil under the form of the wicked hag. 
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